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Comments 


James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Secretary 

elcome  to  the  beginning  of  a  year-long  celebra- 
tion. As  1998  comes  to  a  close  we  realize  we  are 
just  one  year  from  the  millennium.  This  mile- 
stone forces  us  to  look  ahead  and  assess  our  readiness  for  the  next  century.  Looking  back  over 
1998  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  already  begun  its  prepa- 
ration by  implementing  new  programs  targeted  at  the  issues  and  technologies  of  2000.  There 
are  far  too  many  programs  to  mention  in  this  short  editorial,  but  I  will  touch  upon  three  areas 
of  great  importance  to  our  resources  and  citizens:  advancing  technology,  wetland  restoration 
and  education. 

By  the  year  2000  a  new  electronic  sales  system  will  be  fully  implemented  allowing  the 
Department  to  issue  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  by  way  of  a  sophisticated  computer  system. 
This  new  Point  of  Sale  program  is  already  in  the  last  stages  of  preparation  and  waiting  for  final 
touches.  This  new  step  in  technology  will  replace  the  archaic  paper  method  with  an  efficient 
state-of-the-art  process.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  better  manage  our  state's  vast  outdoor 
resources  while  making  licenses  more  available  to  hunters  and  fishermen.  The  system  will  be 
a  one-stop  shopping  spot  for  sportsmen,  including  a  toll-free  phone  line  accessible  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Wetland  restoration  made  significant  steps  forward  this  year.  The  Department,  along  with 
several  partners,  forged  ahead  in  1998  to  guarantee  the  stability  and  growth  of  Louisiana's 
wetlands.  Three  restoration  projects  conducted  this  year  focused  on  Sherburne,  Boeuf  and 
Buckhorn  WMAs. 

The  Sherburne  WMA  Wetland  Development  Project  converted  2,400  acres  of  unproductive 
farmland  into  premiere  wintering  waterfowl  habitat.  This  project  contained  diverse  habitats 
including  agricultural  land,  bottomland  hardwood  forests  and  moist-soil  wetlands  that  will 
provide  high  quality  food  resources  for  wintering  ducks  and  geese. 

Boeuf  WMA  Wetland  Restoration  Project  was  completed  involving  9,421  acres  of  wetland 
and  bottomland  hardwood  reforestation.  This  project  encompassed  the  construction  of  five 
shallow  water  acres  and  one  pumping  facility  for  managing  wintering  waterfowl  and  aquat- 
ic species.  Conversion  of  marginal  agricultural  lands  to  bottomland  hardwood  by  reforesta- 
tion was  also  a  major  undertaking  at  Boeuf. 

Buckhorn  WMA  Wetland  Restoration  Project  entailed  the  construction  of  a  120-acre  water- 
fowl impoundment  and  three  water  control  structures  for  managing  water  levels  for  winter- 
ing waterfowl  and  aquatic  species.  These  three  restoration  projects  will  benefit  other  wildlife 
as  well  as  waterfowl,  but  more  importantly  benefit  generations  to  come. 

Wildlife  education  took  some  first  steps  this  year  by  creating  new  programs  based  on  pre- 
vailing trends  in  our  society.  Current  statistics  show  the  number  of  single  parent  families  and 
the  growing  need  for  child  care  (due  to  both  parents  working)  increases  each  year.  These 
changes  in  society  make  it  increasingly  more  difficult  for  parents  and  children  to  spend  time 
together  outdoors.  To  combat  these  dilemmas  FUN  Camp  and  HOOT  Camp  were  developed. 
FUN  (Families  Understanding  Nature)  is  a  weekend  camp  designed  for  single  parent  families, 
dedicated  to  providing  quality  outdoor  learning  experiences  for  both  child  and  parent.  Four 
camps  were  conducted  throughout  the  year  and  designated  as  mother/daughter, 
mother/son,  father/daughter  and  father/son.  Course  instructions  included  rifle  and  shotgun 
shooting  skills,  canoeing,  fishing,  camping  and  nature  investigation. 

HOOT  Camp  (Hands-On  Outdoor  Training)  was  designed  for  young  students  in  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  utilizing  outdoor  skill  and  activities  on  wildlife  management, 
wildlife  ecology,  outdoor  ethics,  shooting  skills  and  other  "hands-on"  training.  These  camps 
were  held  primarily  during  summer  months.  Counselors  include  agency  staff  and  science 
teachers  from  across  the  state. 

New  technologies,  natural  resource  restoration  and  a  new  education  emphasis  is  only  the 
beginning  of  our  preparation  for  the  millennium.  Moving  into  1999  will  put  us  on  the  edge  of 
a  new  era  and  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will  be  ready.  The  approaching  holi- 
days will  come  and  go  and  before  we  know  it,  we'll  be  here  again  to  celebrate  the  auspicious 
year  2000.  Let's  start  the  celebration  now  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  prepared  and  ready 
for  the  future. 
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hat  do  you  mean  my  deer  only 
scores  138?"  asked  the  young 
woman.  "It  scored  154  at 
Bubbas'  contest  and  it  won  first  place!" 

"  Well,  they  may  have  called  it  a  Boone 
and  Crockett  score,  but  it  wasn't  measured 
according  to  the  Boone  and  Crockett  sys- 
tem, "  I  informed  the  upset  woman.  "It 
looks  to  me  like  they  did  not  take  the  nec- 
essary deductions  and  may  have  included 
the  total  number  of  points  in  the  final 
score.  The  number  of  points  doesn't  count 
in  the  B  &  C  scoring  system." 

My  explanation  was  reluctantly  accept- 
ed but  I  knew  she  did  not  really  under- 
stand what  I  was  talking  about.  In  fact 
there  is  a  good  bit  of  confusion  about  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  scoring  system  and 
how  big  game  animals  are  measured. 

Some  of  this  confusion  stems  from 
sporting  good  stores  which  hold  an  annu- 
al big  buck  contest  during  the  deer  season. 
Many  stores  will  advertise  that  deer  will 
be  scored  by  the  B  &  C  system,  but  in  actu- 
ality they  use  a  somewhat  modified 
method.  One  of  the  common  problems 
with  these  contests  are  that  deer  are  scored 
using  the  B  &  C  method,  but  only  the  gross 
score  is  used.  The  gross  score  is  the  total 
score  of  the  buck  without  any  deductions 
being  taken. 

The  Boone  and  Crockett  scoring  system 
is  based  on  symmetry,  the  growth  of  the 
right  beam  should  be  similar  to  the  growth 
of  the  left  beam.  If  it  isn't,  deductions  are 
taken  for  this  lack  of  symmetry.  For  exam- 
ple if  the  length  of  the  right  main  beam  is 
25"  and  the  length  of  the  left  beam  is  23", 
there  is  a  deduction  of  2  from  the  score 
because  of  the  lack  of  symmetry. 
Deductions  are  taken  for  all  measurements 
such  as  lengths  of  individual  points,  cir- 
cumference measurements  of  the  right  and 
left  beams,  and  for  abnormal  points  that 
occur  on  a  typical  rack. 

A  typical  rack  is  one  that  has  the  same 
number  of  points  on  each  antler  beam. 
The  points  must  arise  from  the  top  of  the 
main  beam  and  must  be  at  least  one  Inch 
long.  Points  that  arise  from  other  points  or 
from  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  main  beam 
are  called  abnormal  or  non-typical  points. 
Because  white-tails  can  produce  abnormal 
looking  racks,  the  B  &  C  program  has  two 
categories  of  deer.    The  Typical  Division 
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includes  those  deer  with  the  normal  looking 
racks,  eight  pointers,  ten  pointers,  etc.  The 
Non-Typical  Division  is  for  those  abnormal 
racks  such  as  the  McMurray  Buck.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  non-typical  category  deduc- 
tions are  still  taken  for  lack  of  symmetry  for 
beam  lengths,  typical  points,  and  circumfer- 
ence measurements. 

What  determines  whether  a  rack  is  scored 
typical  or  non-typical?  This  decision  is 
made  by  the  official  measurer.  Sometimes  a 
rack  may  have  two  or  three  abnormal 
points.  These  abnormal  points  will  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  score  in  the  typical 
category  but  will  be  added  to  the  gross  score 
in  the  non-typical  category.  Because  the 
minimum  qualifying  score  for  a  non-typical 
rack  is  quite  high,  a  deer  with  only  a  few 
small  non-typical  points  usually  doesn't 
score  very  high  in  the  Non-Typical  Division. 
For  instance  an  eleven  point  buck  having 
eight  typical  points  and  three  very  small 


non-typical  points  will  probably  score  bettei 
in  the  Typical  Division.  Likewise  a  buck  witi 
eight  typical  points  and  thirteen  non-typica 
points  will  no  doubt  receive  a  better  score  ir 
the  Non-Typical  Division.  Again,  the  officia 
measurer  will  be  the  one  to  make  this  deci- 
sion. If  a  buck  will  qualify  in  both  the  Typica 
and  Non-Typical  Divisions,  the  hunter  ma) 
choose  which  category  he  wants  his  deer  list- 
ed in. 

Another  problem  with  big  buck  contests  is 
that  the  store  will  often  use  only  portions  o: 
the  B  &  C  scoring  procedure  to  measure  anc 
judge  entries.  For  instance  the  store  may  adc 
only  the  length  of  the  longest  main  beam,  the 
longest  point  and  total  number  of  point! 
together  to  get  contest  score  and  often  call  i 
a  B  &  C  score.  Sometimes  the  score  may  b( 
multiplied  by  some  factor.  These  situation 
can  cause  a  lot  of  confusion,  especially  if  th< 
hunter  is  told  the  buck  scores  154  B  &  C. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  how  I 


TABLE  1 

Louisiana  Big  Game  Records 

3rd  Recognition  Program  1998-2000 
Minimum  Entry  Scores 

Deer/Gun                       Recognition  Program 

La.  State  Record* 

Boone  &  Crockett  ** 

White-tail  typical                        150 
White-tail  Non-typical                175 

160 
185 

170 
195 

*also  qualifies  for  Boone  &  Crockett  Awards  Program 
"all  time  record  book 

Deer/Archery                Recognition  Program 

La.  State  Record 

Pope  &  Young  Record  Book 

White-tail  typical                         90 
White-tail  Non-typical               100 

110 
140 

125 
155 

Deer/                               Recognition  Program 
Muzzleloader 

La.  State  Record 

Longhunter  Society 

White-tail  typical                       110 
White-tail  Non-typical                130 

120 
150 

130 
160 

Wild  Turkey                    Recognition  Program 

40 

La.  State  Record 
40 

Anyone  having  a  trophy  that  may  score  high  enough  to  receive  recognition  from  the  state,  Boone  &  Crockett  Club,  or 
Pope  &  Young  Club  should  contact  their  local  district  LDWF  office  or  the  Deer  Study  Section  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Copies  of  the  1979-91  Louisiana  Record  Book,  Louisiana  Big  Game  Recognition  Progr 
State  Listing  of  Big  Game  Records  are  available  from  the  Deer  Study  Section. 

am  1992-1994  and  the  Current 
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ack  is  officially  scored  by  Boone  and 
Irockett  standards.  A  rack  must  air  dry  for 
ixty  consecutive  days  before  it  can  be  offi- 
ially  scored.  Measurements  are  taken  of  the 
ight  and  left  beam  lengths,  length  of  all 
ioints  on  the  right  and  left  beams  and  four 
ircumference  measurements  on  both  the 
ight  and  left  beams.  The  greatest  inside 
pread  is  taken  and  is  included  in  the  total 
core.  The  greatest  outside  spread  and  the 
pread  between  the  antler  tips  are  taken  but 
hey  are  not  included  in  the  score.  These 
leasurements  are  taken  as  supplemental 
:ata.  Again,  deductions  are  taken  for  lack  of 
ymmetry  between  the  right  and  left  antlers. 
The  Boone  and  Crockett  measuring  sys- 


tem has  long  been  the  standard  for  recogniz- 
ing trophy  white-tailed  deer.  Because  this 
standard  is  quite  high,  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  buck  harvest  will  qualify 
each  year.  The  minimum  record  score  for 
Boone  and  Crockett  record  book  is  170  for  the 
Typical  Division  and  195  for  the  Non-Typical 
Division.  The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  cre- 
ated a  Big  Game  Recognition  Program  which 
recognizes  deer  that  score  160  typical  and  185 
non-typical.  This  program  is  set  up  on  three 
year  cycles  and  a  separate  record  book  is  pub- 
lished for  each  three  year  period  recognizing 
the  trophy  bucks  killed  during  that  period. 
The  Louisiana  Big  Game  Recognition 
Program  is  modeled  after  the  B  &  C  program, 


Best  Bucks,  1997-98  Deer  Season 


iUN  TYPICAL  DIVISION 


81  1/8 

Donald  Riviere 

Avoyelles  Parish 

Jan. 

1998 

77 

Glenn  Feazell 

Rapides  Parish 

Nov. 

1997 

73  3/8 

Mike  Hicks 

Grant  Parish 

Dec. 

1997 

72 

Richard  Dupuy 

Avoyelles  Parish 

Jan. 

1998 

65  7/8 

Dean  Fuselier 

Three  Rivers  WMA 

Jan. 

1998 

3UN  NON-TYPICAL  DIVISION 
1 95  7/8  Shannon  Stanley 

lilUZZLE  LOADER  DIVISION 


Webster  Parish 


Dec.  1997 


68  5/8 

Michael  Willis 

32  5/8 

Mike  Coburn 

29  1/8 

Daniel  Vidrine 

28  6/8 

Paul  G.  Vidrine 

24 

Tim  Scanlan 

Lake  Ophelia  NWR  Dec.  1997 

Grant  Parish  Jan.  1998 

W.  Feliciana  Parish  Jan.  1998 

Thistlethwaite  WMA  Jan.  1998 

St.  Tammany  Parish  Feb.  1998 


ARCHERY-  TYPICAL  DIVISION 


1 55 

Tom  Sawyer 

W.  Feliciana  Parish 

Dec. 

1997 

1 48  1/8 

Hunter  Lewis 

Washington  Parish 

Oct. 

1997 

1 42  2/8 

Bill  Dondero 

Concordia  Parish 

Dec. 

1997 

141  7/8 

Randy  Duncan 

Bayou  Macon  WMA 

Dec. 

1997 

1 32  3/8 

Bill  Dondero 

Concordia  Parish 

Dec. 

1997 

\RCHERY-  NON-TYPICAL  DIVISION/No  Entries 

Fhe  above  listed  deer  represent  the  top  five  deer  in  each  category  killed  during  the  1997-98 
season.  All  trophy  deer  harvested  last  season  will  be  listed  in  the  2nd  BIG  GAME  RECOGNI- 
riON  PROGRAM  1995-97  booklet  that  is  soon  to  be  printed  by  the  Deer  Section.  Those  deer 
tilled  in  1998  will  be  listed  in  the  3rd  BIG  GAME  RECOGNITION  PROGRAM  1998-2000  book- 
et.   Hunters  who  kill  a  trophy  buck  during  the  next  three  seasons  should  contact  a  qualified 
neasurer  and  have  the  deer  officially  scored  for  possible  entry  into  the  program.  The  com- 
Dlete  listing  of  state  record  bucks  is  updated  each  fall. 
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James  McMurray's 

buck  (photo  below) 

was  the  best 

Non-Typical  buck 

harvested  in  North 

America  between  1992 

and  1994  He  killed  the 

buck  on  Big  Lake 

WMA. 


but  the  minimum  scores  are  less  (refer  to 
Table  I). 

There  are  two  other  organizations  that 
basically  follow  the  B  &  C  scoring  system 
and  recognize  trophy  white-tails.  The  Pope 
and  Young  Club  recognizes  deer  killed  with 
bow  and  arrow.  The  Longhunter  Society  rec- 
ognizes deer  taken  with  black  powder  rifles. 
The  minimum  qualifying  scores  for  each 
organization  is  less  than  B  &  C.  Deer  taken 
with  bow  and  arrow  or  with  muzzle  loaders 
can  be  entered  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
program  if  they  meet  the  minimum  qualify- 
ing scores. 

The  Louisiana  Big  Game  Recognition 
Program  recognizes  deer  taken  with  modern 
firearms,  bows  and  arrows,  and  muzzle 
loaders.  It  was  created  in  1979  and  has  been 
on  the  upswing  ever  since.  Table  II  shows 
the  trophy  deer  harvested  during  the  1997- 
98  deer  season.  As  shown  by  the  table 
Louisiana  is  fully  capable  of  producing  tro- 
phy class  deer.  Presently  many  hunting 
clubs  and  landowners  are  actively  managing 
deer  habitat  and  the  deer  population  occu- 
pying that  habitat  in  an  effort  to  improve 


deer  quality.  This  conscientious  effort 
involves  either-sex  hunting  to  maintain  a 
population  that  is  in  balance  with  the  habitat, 
selective  buck  harvest  programs  which 
allows  some  of  the  younger  bucks  to  get 
older,  and  habitat  management  programs 
which  keeps  the  habitat  in  a  productive  state 
for  deer. 

With  such  a  serious  management  effort 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  establish  mandatory 
buck  restrictions  like  Mississippi  or  Arkansas. 
We  believe  this  volunteer  effort  will  continue 
to  expand  throughout  the  state,  keeping  the 
tapes  of  our  official  measurers  quite  busy!  ^ 

David  Moreland  an  LDWF  employee  for  22 
years,  is  the  state  Deer  Study  header.  He  is 
an  official  measurer  for  the  Boone  &  Crockett 
Club,  the  Pope  &  Young  Club  and  the 
Longhunter  Society. 

Chris  Morris  of  New  Orleans  (center 
photo)  killed  his  trophy  buck  on  Tensas 
River  NWR  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
1998.  It  scores  128  7/8  and  will  qualify 
for  listing  in  the  Pope  and  Young  record 
book.  Richard  Dupuy  (photo  below) 
killed  his  deer  in  Avoyelles  Parish 
during  the  the  97-98  deer  season.  The 
buck  scores  172  and  will  qualify  for 
listing  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett  record 
book. 
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From  Chinese  hand  cannons  to  modern 
in-line  muzzleloaders,  for  over  eight 
hundred  years  this  weapon  has 
evolved  in  a  natural  state  of  progression  in 
man's  never  ending  search  for  "the  better 
mouse  trap". 

When  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  was  first  petitioned  for  a  muz- 
zleloading  season  for  the  89-90  hunting  sea- 
son, LDWF  responded  with  a  initial  seven 
day  experimental  season,  and  over  5,300 
licenses  were  sold.  When  the  season  was  cut 
to  five  days  during  the  week  in  the  91-92  sea- 
son, participation  dropped  off  dramatically. 

In  comparison,  the  93-94  season  saw 
another  increase  to  over  4,600  license  sales  as 
the  season  was  once  again  extended  to  seven 
days  in  parts  of  Louisiana.  As  the  popularity 
increased  so  did  the  commitment  by  LDWF, 
with  an  all  time  and  present  high  now  of  14 
days.  Last  year  more  than  12,800  muzzle- 
loading  enthusiasts  took  advantage  of  the 
extended  season  last  year. 

As  you  can  tell,  although  considered  a 
"traditional"  form  of  hunting  like  archery, 
muzzleloading  appeals  to  many.  Whether 
veteran  hunter  or  muzzleloading  novice,  this 
form  of  hunting  requires  the  hunter  to  push 
their  skills  to  the  limit.  Practice  more  than 
anything  is  the  key  to  a  successful  hunt. 
Learning  to  place  that  one  shot,  to  make  that 
one  shot  clean  kill  is  still  the  hunters  fore- 
most responsibility. 

The  12th  century  Chinese  had  no  idea  that 
their  original  "hand  cannon"  would  evolve 
into  today's  modern  muzzleloaders.  It  took 
two  brave  souls  to  fire  this  unstable 
"fire"arm.  One  to  light  it  through  the  "touch 
hole"  with  a  burning  stick,  the  other  to  hold 
on  to  it  as  best  he  could  and  aim,  or  rather 
point,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy. 
Whether  12th  century  hand  cannon  or  mod- 
ern in-line  weapon  one  thing  remains  the 
same,  they  all  load  from  the  muzzle  end  of 
the  barrel. 

A  carefully  measured  amount  of  "pow- 
der" is  poured  down  the  barrel.  A  projectile 
of  some  sort  is  fitted  into  the  barrel  and 
pushed  (rammed)  down  on  top  of  the  pow- 
der load.  The  projectile,  today's  bullets,  start- 
ed off  as  anything  handy,  ranging  for  glass  to 
nails  until  the  lead  ball  and  patch  came 
along. 

What  has  changed  is  what  happens  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barrel  where  the  "action"  is. 


The  action  is  where,  or  the  means  by  which, 
the  powder  that  has  been  loaded  down  the 
barrel  is  ignited,  via  a  small  "touch"  hole. 
From  flaming  stick  to  a  piece  of  rope  used  as 
a  fuse,  to  today's  percussion  cap,  as  man's 
understanding  and  technology  evolved,  so 
did  the  action  on  the  muzzleloader.  Around 
1800  the  flintlock  proved  to  be  the  first  major 
evolution. 

When  the  trigger  was  pulled  a  hammer 
mechanism  or  "lock"  was  released  that  held  a 
piece  of  flint.  The  flint  would  scrape  against  a 
piece  of  metal  creating  a  spark  that  ignited 
the  powder  held  in  the  "flashpan".  This  in 
turn  "flashed"  through  the  touch  hole  and 
ignited  the  powder  charge.  All  this  worked 
fine  and  dandy  as  long  as  it  didn't  rain  or  you 
didn't  have  a  war  in  a  place  with  high  humid- 
ity such  as  Louisiana.  Wet  powder  is  really 
hard  to  burn. 

In  the  late  17th  century  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man after  a  laboratory  accident  with  potassi- 
um chlorate,  invented  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  modern  day  percussion 
cap.  The  flintlock  action  was  modified  so  the 
part  that  once  held  the  flint,  now  was  just  a 
"hammer"  that  fell  on  top  of  the  percussion 
cap  which  was  placed  over  a  hollow  "nipple". 
The  nipple  acts  like  a  piece  of  pipe  to  the  base 
of  the  powder  charge.  The  hammer  fell  on  the 
percussion  cap,  it  went  bang,  sparks  traveled 
down  the  nipple  setting  off  the  main  charge. 
And  so  it  remains  today,  except  for  the  fact 
that  potassium  chlorate  has  long  since  been 
replaced  with  modern  primers,  similar  to 
what  is  used  in  a  toy  cap  gun. 

It  wasn't  until  the  last  ten  years  that  the 
next  major  step  in  muzzleloading  evolution 
was  created — the  modern  "in-line"  weapon. 
The  percussion  cap  and  nipple  were  moved 
from  the  side  of  the  firearm  and  placed  direct- 
ly behind  the  powder  charge  and  the  hammer 
was  replaced  by  a  firing  pin.  This  created  a 
hotter  and  faster  ignition  of  the  powder  as  the 
fire  from  the  exploded  percussion  cap  imme- 
diately ignited  the  powder  charge  rather  than 
travel  down  the  nipple,  and  make  a  turn  to 
get  to  the  powder  charge. 

Another  advantage  to  the  modern  "in-line' 
muzzleloader  is  that  with  today's  modern 
gun  smithing  tools,  the  in-line  barrel  is 
"rifled"  with  more  of  a  twist.  This  enables  the 
weapon  to  shoot  a  modern  day  bullet  encased 
in  a  plastic  sleeve  (sabot),  and  to  shoot  that 
bullet  more  accurately  over  longer  distances 
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because  of  the  increased  spin  the  bullet  has 
leaving  the  barrel.  Synthetic  stocks  and 
lighter  metals  have  also  significantly 
reduced  the  weight. 

The  accuracy  of  side  action  muzzleloaders 
is  excellent  and  six  inch  groups  with  iron 
sights  at  100  yards  are  common.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  in-line,  the  bullet  just  gets 
there  a  little  faster.  Now  for  hunting  in 
Louisiana  where  most  game  is  harvested 
within  100  yards,  either  weapon  is  ideal.  If 
you  hunt  in  the  mountains  or  the  open  range 
where  shots  of  175  yards  or  more  are  com- 
mon, the  in-line  is  the  weapon  of  choice, 
especially  since  it's  often  predrilled  to  accept 
scope  mounts.  (NOTE:  Telescopic  sights  on 
muzzleloaders  are  illegal  in  Louisiana.) 

Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
rypes  of  projectiles  the  muzzleloader  can 
shoot.  For  match  shooting  and  the  hard  core 
rraditionalist  hunter,  the  ball  and  patch 
remain  popular.  The  ball  and  patch  have 
seen  used  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Once 
me  measured  powder  has  been  poured  in  the 
barrel  a  patch  is  cut.  The  patch  is  placed  over 
me  muzzle  and  a  cast  lead  ball  of  the  appro- 
Driate  caliber  is  then  placed  on  the  patch.  The 
:>atch  and  ball  are  then  pushed  via  the  ram 
rod  on  top  of  the  powder  charge.  On  the  way 
down  the  barrel  the  patch  folds  around  the 
Dall — creating  a  really  tight  fit  in  the  barrel, 
making  an  excellent  seal  against  the  powder. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  conical 
mullet  replaced  the  ball  and  patch  and  made 
oading  a  step  easier  by  voiding  the  patch, 
fhe  conical  bullet  has  a  set  of  ridges  that 
expand  while  traveling  out  the  barrel  and 
:reate  a  good  barrel-to-bullet  seal,  better  uti- 
izing  the  limited  barrel  twist.  These  bullets 
ieed  to  be  greased  to  get  down  the  barrel 
ind  maintain  the  bullet-to-barrel  seal.  Grease 
ype  is  a  personal  preference  ranging  from 
Zrisco  to  tallow  (several  commercial  brands 
ire  available).  The  "pre-greased"  modern 
:onical  bullet  is  the  most  preferred  by 
oday's  side  action  hunters. 

The  in-line  muzzleloader  with  the  extra 
parrel  twist  is  made  to  shoot  the  modern 
>abot  bullet.  A  distinct  advantage  is  that  the 
Juliet  is  placed  inside  a  plastic  casing, 
rherefore  you  can  use  a  modern  day  bullet 
Nosier  partition,  jacketed  hollow-points, 
;tc.)  of  different  grain  weight  as  long  as  it  fits 
he  sabot  casing  for  your  caliber  gun.  This  is 
in  extremely  popular  reason  for  the  pur- 


chase of  an  in-line  weapon  for  big  game  hunt- 
ing. Most  traditional,  older  side  action  muz- 
zleloaders will  not  fire  a  sabot  very  well  due 
to  the  slower  barrel  twist.  Sabots  are  not  rec- 
ommended for  side  action  muzzleloaders. 

The  knockdown  power  of  a  .50  caliber  con- 
ical bullet  at  a  100  yards  and  less  is  close,  if 
not  equal,  to  the  same  as  that  of  a  sabot.  The 
key  is  a  well  placed  shot  rather  than  the  type 
of  bullet,  regardless  whether  the  weapon  is 
in-line  or  side  action. 

You  can  "get  into"  muzzleloading  either 
with  a  traditional  type  weapon  or  new  in-line 
for  under  $200  or  you  can  spend  10  times  that 
much.  Outside  of  the  initial  weapon,  you  will 
need  percussion  caps,  a  cap  dispenser,  and  a 
container  for  your  powder.  A  measurer  for 
your  powder  is  essential  and  mandatory.  The 
number  one  rule  of  muzzleloading  is  never  to 
pour  powder  directly  out  of  your  powder 


In-line  muzzleloader 
hunter  Justin  Graham 
passes  on  this  nice  buck 
last  season  from  his  deer 
hunting  stand.  (He 
already  has  a  much 
better  trophy  on  his  wall.) 
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horn  or  other  container  into  the  barrel.  Any 
remaining  sparks  or  smoldering  powder  can 
ignite  not  only  what  you  are  pouring  down 
the  barrel  but  also  what  is  in  your  hand. 

An  additional  item  is  a  "ball  starter."  tool 
is  used  to  get  the  bullet  started  into  the  bar- 
rel before  you  use  the  ramrod  to  push  it 
down  on  top  of  the  powder  charge.  Ramrods 
that  come  with  your  weapon  are  usually  ade- 
quate, although  fiberglass  ones  should  be 
avoided.  Never  put  your  hand  over  the  end 
of  the  ramrod  when  you  are  pushing  home 
your  bullet  as  wooden  ones  have  been 
known  to  splinter.  Sooner  than  later  you  are 
going  to  need  a  "ball  puller"  which  is  a  ram- 
rod with  a  screw  tip  on  the  end  for  extracting 
bullets  from  the  loaded  weapon  either  due  to 
a  mis-fire  or  wet  powder  charge. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  propellant,  in  this 
case  either  blackpowder  or  its  substitute  (the 
most  common  used  and  easily  attainable  is 
Pyrodex  RS),  the  barrel  rapidly  "fouls"  or 
gets  dirty.  Usually  you  can  shoot  around  five 
or  six  rounds  with  blackpowder  and  up  to 
ten  with  Pyrodex  before  you  need  to  clean 
the  barrel.  Some  match  shooters  will  run  a 
cleaning  patch  through  the  barrel  a  few  times 
after  every  shot  and  can  get  a  day's  worth  of 


shooting  before  a  major  cleaning  is  necessary. 
A  thorough  cleaning  can  be  done  with  hot 
water  and  a  mild  detergent,  but  one  of  the 
best  home-made  cleaners  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  Murphy's  Oil  Soap,  rubbing  alco- 
hol and  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Muzzleloading  can  become  addictive  with 
all  sorts  of  other  activities  such  as  black  pow- 
der pistols,  shotgunning  and  match  shooting. 
So  get  out  the  ole  "smoke-pole",  shoot  plenty 
of  practice  rounds  and  join  the  thousands  of 
others  who  have  extended  their  pleasure  in 
the  shooting  sports  and  hunting.   % 

Bill  Ford  is  a  former  staff  photographer  and 
writer  for  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
He  is  presently  employed  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation.  His  articles  and 

photographs  appear  regularly  in  many 

outdoor  publications. 


For  more  information  on  these 
activities  contact  Baton  Rouge 
muzzleloading  enthusiast  Skipper 
Worley  about  joining  the  National 
Muzzleloading  Rifle  Association  at 
(225)  924-3075. 


You  can  "get  into"  muzzleloading 
either  with  a  traditional  type  weapon 
or  new  in-line  for  under  $200  —  or 
you  can  spend  ten  times  that  much. 
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Double-barreled  muzzleload  shot  gun  and  accessories  are  displayed 
on  the  left.  Types  of  muzzleloading  projectiles  including  round  ball, 
civil  war  conical  bullet,  modern  conical  and  sabot  are  shown  in 
photo  at  right. 


MUZZLELOADING 
DOS  AND  DON'TS 

DO  read  and  understand  your  instruction  manual. 

DO  seek  instruction  from  a  qualified  instructor. 

DO  wear  eye  and  ear  protection. 

DO  use  only  blackpowder  (FF)  or  Pyrodex  RS. 

DO  treat  a  misfire  or  failure  to  fire  as  if  the  gun  can  fire  at  any  second.  Wait  at  least  a  minute  with  the  gun 
pointed  in  a  safe  direction. 

DO  handle  a  muzzleloader  with  the  same  respect  as  any  other  firearm. 

DO  be  sure  any  spectators  are  behind  you  when  firing.  Flames  and  bits  of  caps  frequently  exit  from  the  side 
of  the  weapon. 

DON'T  ever  pour  powder  directly  from  a  powder  horn  or  other  container  directly  into  the  barrel.  Always, 
Always  use  a  powder  measure  and  never  exceed  the  recommended  manufactures  powder  charge. 

DON'T  ever  use  FFFFg  powder  for  a  charge  in  a  muzzleloader.  FFFFg  powder  should  only  be  used  for  pri- 
ming of  the  pan  in  flintlocks. 

DON'T  ever  lean  over  or  stand  in  front  of  the  muzzle  at  any  time. 

DON'T  ever  attempt  to  shoot  a  projectile  that  is  not  firmly  seated  against  the  powder  charge.  The  ball  and 
powder  must  be  removed.  Begin  by  placing  a  small  amount  of  bore  cleaner  through  the  nipple  or  clean- 
out  screw  hole.  Thoroughly  saturate  the  powder  charge.  Using  a  ball  puller,  screw  directly  into  the  ball 
and  then  pull  it  out.  Dump  out  the  powder  charge. 

DON'T  ever  smoke  while  loading,  shooting  or  handling  black  powder  or  Pyrodex  RS. 

DON'T  blow  into  the  barrel  at  any  time. 

DON'T  put  your  hand  over  the  end  of  a  ramrod  when  pushing  the  bullet  down  to  the  powder  charge. 
Ramrods  can  break  and  splinter. 
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you  like  to  hunt,  or  if  someone  you 
know  likes  to  hunt,  you  probably 
already  realize  how  important  the  hunt- 
ing industry  is  to  Louisiana.  Hunting  pro- 
vides a  wonderful  recreational  opportunity 
for  its  many  participants  and  the  hunting 
industry  has  a  tremendous  positive  impact 
on  Louisiana's    economy.  In  order  to  illus- 


trate the  economic  impor- 
tance of  hunting,  this  article 
will  answer  a  series  of  com- 
monly asked  questions  about 
the  impact  of  hunting  in 
Louisiana. 

The  economic  and  statistical 
data  come  primarily  from  two 
sources.  The  first  is  a  study 
done  by  Southwick 

Associates  entitled,  The  1996 
Economic  Contribution  of 
Hunting  in  the  United  States. 
This  study  estimates  the  total 
economic  impact  of  hunting 
on  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  economies  of 
each  of  the  fifty  states. 

The  second  source  is,  The 
1996  National  Survey  of 
Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Wildlife- 
Associated  Recreation.  The 
Census  Bureau  conducts  the 
survey  every  five  years  for 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Survey  respondents 
are  at  least  16  years  of  age. 
However,  the  survey  presents 
selected  data  on  participants 
from  six  to  15  years  of  age. 

WHO  HUNTS  IN 
LOUISIANA? 

According  to  the  1996 
National  Survey,  471  thou- 
sand Louisiana  residents  par- 
ticipated in  hunting  1996. 
There  were  366,000  hunters 
over  the  age  of  16  and  anoth- 
er 105,000  hunters  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  15.  The 
most  common  Louisiana 
hunter  is  a  white  male 
between  the  age  of  25  and  34. 
He  lives  in  a  rural  area,  has  a 
high  school  education  and  an 
annual  household  income 
between  $40,000—  $49,999.  Obviously,  others 
hunt  also,  but  these  are  the  most  common 
demographic  characteristics. 

Not  all  of  the  471,000  Louisiana  resident 
hunters  participated  in  hunting  activities  in 
Louisiana.  There  were  352,000  residents  and 
nonresidents  who  actually  hunted  in 
Louisiana  in  1996. 
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WHAT  DO  THEY  HUNT? 

The  1996  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services 
survey  identified  three  types  of  hunting:  1) 
nig  game,  2)  small  game,  and  3)  migratory 
nirds.  Big  game  included  deer,  wild  turkey, 
and  similar  large  animals.  Small  game 
ncluded  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  similar 
small  animals.  Migratory  birds  are  coots, 
ducks,  doves,  gallinules,  geese,  rails,  wood- 
rocks  and  other  birds  that  regularly  migrate 
iom  one  region  or  climate  to  another. 

HOW    MUCH    TIME    DO    THEY 
SPEND  HUNTING? 

Hunters  spent  almost  6.8  million  days 
lunting  in  Louisiana  in  1996.  Their  6.4  mil- 
ion  hunting  trips  averaged  out  to  a  little 
nore  than  one  day  per  trip.  Approximately 
>28,000  big  game  hunters  spent  3.3  million 
lays  hunting,  while  245,000  small  game 
lunters  spent  2.4  million  days  hunting,  and 
141,000  hunters  spent  869,000  days  hunting 
nigratory  birds. 

WHERE  DO  THEY  HUNT? 

According  to  the  1996  National  Survey, 
:he  majority  of  hunters  in  Louisiana  hunted 
Dn  private  land.  Of  the  352,000  people  who 
"mnted  in  Louisiana  that  year,  205,000  hunt- 
id  exclusively  on  private  land  while  another 
70,000  made  use  of  both  public  and  private 
and.  Only  77,000  hunted  exclusively  on  pub- 
ic land.  That  means  59  percent  of  hunters 
ased  private  lands,  19  percent  used  public 
ind  private  land,  and  22  percent  used  only 
public  land.  Hunters  spent  1.7  million  days 
Drimarily  on  public  land  and  5.7  million  days 
Drimarily  on  private  land. 

Leasing  land  for  hunting  can  be  a  good 
source  of  income  for  land  owners  in 
Louisiana.  The  Louisiana  Summary  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  which  was 
published  by  the  Louisiana  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  reported  that  hunting 
ease  enterprises  had  a  value  of  $39.1  million 
in  1996. 

WHAT  IS  THE  HUNTING 
INDUSTRY? 

Primarily  the  industry  is  composed  of 
hunting  equipment  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  which  sell  hunting  equip- 
ment, guide  services,  hunting  clubs  and 
camps,  and  other  similar  businesses.  As  part 


of  the  travel  and  recreation  industry,  hunting 
indirectly  supports  hotels,  restaurants,  gas 
stations,  food  stores,  and  other  travel  related 
businesses.  The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  industry.  The  department  is 
responsible  for  selling  hunting  licenses  and 
stamps,  enforcing  hunting  regulations  and 
scientifically  managing  wildlife  resources.  In 
the  1996-97  season,  the  state  of  Louisiana  sold 
more  than  588,000  hunting  licenses,  of  which 
179,000  were  for  big  game  and  106,000  were 
for  waterfowl.  Revenue  from  hunting  license 
sales  totaled  $6.8  million. 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  DO 
HUNTERS  SPEND? 

Louisiana  residents  spent  $637.7  million 
in  1996  on  hunting  related  activities.  Some  of 
that  money  was  spent  in  other  states. 
Hunting  related  expenditures  in  Louisiana 
totaled  $577.1  million.  Big  game  hunters 
spent  $313.2  million  on  trip  and  equipment 
expenditures,  while  small  game  hunters 
spent  $79.5  million  and  migratory  bird 
hunters  spent  $53.5  million.  Average  trip  and 
equipment  expenditures  were  $1,309  for 
hunters,  or  $71  per  day;  $1,313  per  big  game 
hunter,  or  $94  per  day;  $287  per  small  game 
hunter,  or  $33  per  day;  and  $327  per  migrato- 
ry bird  hunter  or  $62  per  day. 


Small  game  such  as 
rabbits  and  squirrels  are 
the  second  most  popular 
draw  for  Louisiana 
hunters. 


Photo  by  Soc  Clay 
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Photo  by  Steve  Price 


With  over  half  of 

Louisiana's  hunters 

hunting  on  private  lands 

exclusively,  leasing  land 

for  hunting  can  be  a 

good  source  of  income 

for  landowners. 


WHAT  DO  HUNTERS 
PURCHASE? 

By  far,  the  largest  portion  of  this  money 
was  spent  on  hunting  trips  and  equipment. 
In  fact,  $479.5  million  of  the  $577.1  million 
went  to  these  two  broad  categories.  Trip 
expenditures  included  $49  million  for  food 
and  lodging,  $44  million  for  transportation, 
and  $38  million  for  other  expenses  such  as 
equipment  rental  and  guide  fees.  Since  hunt- 
ing usually  occurs  in  rural  areas,  money 
spent  on  the  trip  tends  to  benefit  those  areas 
which  may  not  have  a  diverse  economic 
base.  Out  of  town  hunters  buy  food  in  local 
grocery  stores,  fill  up  vehicles  at  local  gas 
stations  and  spend  the  night  in  local  hotels  or 
camps. 

Expenditures  on  hunting  equipment 
accounted  for  a  whopping  $348.5  million  in 
sales.  Much  of  this  money  is  spent  in  the 
hunter's  local  community  on  items  pur- 
chased before  the  trip  such  as  firearms, 
ammunition,  archery  equipment,  decoys, 
deer  stands,  clothing,  4-wheelers,  and  camp- 
ing equipment.  The  other  $97.5  million  was 
spent  on  magazines  and  books,  membership 
dues  to  hunting  clubs,  contributions  to  con- 
servation organizations,  licenses  and  land 
leasing  and  ownership. 
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HOW   DOES   THE   STATE   RANK 
NATIONALLY  IN  HUNTING 
RELATED  EXPENDITURES? 

According  to  a  study  by  Southwick 
Associates,  Louisiana  ranked  13  out  of  the  50 
states  in  hunting  related  expenditures.  The 
top  states  were  Michigan,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin  all  with  more  than  $1  billion  in 
sales  for  hunting  activities.  In  terms  of  deer 
hunting  related  expenditures,  Louisiana 
ranked  nine,  and  for  migratory  bird  hunting 
related  expenditures,  Louisiana  ranked  six 
out  of  the  50  states. 

DOES      HUNTING      HAVE      AN 
IMPACT  ON  STATE  ECONOMY? 

Louisiana  receives  an  economic  benefit 
from  the  hunting  industry  that  is  greater  than 
the  direct  spending  by  hunting  participants. 
The  total  economic  effect  or  impact  measures 
the  financial  activity  which  results  from  direct 
spending. 

For  example,  a  hunter  buys  a  rifle  from  a 
sporting  goods  store.  The  dollars  spent 
directly  impact  the  sporting  goods  store.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  rifle,  the  suppliers  of  ser- 
vices to  the  store  and  the  suppliers  of  services 
to  the  manufacturer  (such  as  electric  compa- 
nies and  material  suppliers),  are  indirectly 
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impacted.  Employees  of  the  rifle  manufac- 
turer, employees  of  the  sporting  goods  store, 
and  employees  of  the  suppliers  are  also  indi- 
rectly impacted  because  the  original  pur- 
chase pays  a  portion  their  wages. 

When  they  spend  their  income,  this 
spending  impacts  other  businesses  in  the 
economy.  The  dollars  spent  on  the  original 
firearm  purchase  turn  over  several  times, 
benefitting  many  industries  and  individuals 
in  the  Louisiana  economy. 

WHAT  IS  HUNTING'S  IMPACT 
ON  LOUISIANA'S  ECONOMY? 

Hunting  supported  15,271  jobs  in  1996 
and  added  more  than  $286,000  to  household 
incomes  in  Louisiana.  These  activities  gener- 
ated $25.2  million  in  sales  tax,  $5.6  million  in 
state  income  tax,  and  $27.9  million  in  federal 
income  tax.  By  the  time  we  add  all  the 
rounds  of  spending  associated  with  those 
initial  hunting  expenditures,  the  impact  was 
more  than  $1  billion.  To  be  exact,  hunting 
had  an  impact  of  $1,067,929,492  on  the 
Louisiana  economy.  One  billion  dollars  may 
not  seem  like  much  compared  to  the  gross 
domestic  product  of  the  United  States,  but 
one  billion  dollars  in  the  Louisiana  economy 
represents  a  significant  impact. 

Whether  you  enjoy  hunting  or  not,  the 
numbers  show  that  hunters  have  a  positive 
impact  on  Louisiana's  economy.  So  the  next 
time  you  hear  someone  talk  about  sitting  in  a 
tree  waiting  for  a  deer,  or  sitting  in  a  duck 
blind  in  the  cold  rain,  just  remember,  not 
only  are  they  enjoying  themselves,  they  are 
helping  the  economy.    ^ 

David  Lavergne  has  been  the  LDWF 
Economist  Manager  for  six  years. 

Brian  McManus  is  an  Economist  Manager 
for  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission.  He  previously  worked  as  an 
economist  for  LDWF. 

Robin  Roberts  is  an  Economic  Research 
Analyst  for  LDWF. 


Louisiana  issued  106,000  waterfowl  hunting  licenses  in  1996-97.  Migratory  birds 
include  coots,  ducks,  doves,  gallinules,  geese,  rails,  woodcocks  and  other  birds 
that  regularly  migrate  from  one  region  or  climate  to  another. 


Photo  by  Gary  Kramer 
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Hunting  and  Fishing 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  TRENT  OUBRE 


On  September  26,  1998  men,  women 
and  children  throughout  Louisiana 
participated  in  the  annual  celebration 
of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  This 
nationwide  event 
offers  a  natural 
invitation  for 

everyone  to  step 
outside  and  share 
the  values  and  fun 
of  the  outdoors. 

NHF  Day  has 
been  a  regular  cele- 
bration in 
Louisiana  for  more 
than  14  years  and  a 
national  celebra- 
tion for  the  past  27 
years.  In  1972 
Congress  and 
President  Nixon 
established  NHF 
Day  to  recognize 
generations  of 
hunters  and 
anglers  for  the  time 
and  money  they 
have  donated  to 
wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs  — 
to  date  totaling 
over     $20    billion 

and  uncounted  hours  of  work  on  habitat 
improvement  and  other  projects.  In  the  years 
since  then  NHF  Day  has  celebrated  with 


thousands  of  special  events  organized  by 
sportsmen's  clubs,  conservation  groups  and 
state  wildlife  and  fish  agencies  —  together 
introducing  millions  of  Americans  to  hunting 
and  fishing 
while  high- 
lighting their 
vital  role  in 
conservation. 

The  history 
of  sportsman- 
supported  con- 
servation 
spans  150 

years  begin- 
ning in  1844 
when  the  New 
York 
Sportsmen's 
Club  formed  to 
enforce  game 
laws  and  pro- 
tect game  from 
market  hunt- 
ing and  poach- 
ing. This  was 
the  first  of 
many  conser- 
vation-minded 
sportsmen's 
groups  to  fol- 
low. Later  in 
1900  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  with  the 
strong  support  of  sportsmen  dramatically 
strengthened  the  federal  wildlife  program  by 
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establishing  the  first  wildlife  refuges  and 
the  national  forest  system.  Later  in  1937 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  was  developed 
which  provided  money  for  wildlife  from 
an  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammu- 
nitions. Then  another  significant  gain  for 
wildlife  came  into  action  when  the 
Dingell-Johnson  Act  was  passed  in  1950, 
establishing  an  excise  tax  on  fishing  equip- 
ment to  fund  the  sport  fish  restoration 
programs   managed   by   state   fish   and 


wildlife  agencies.  By 
1972  it  was  time  to 
recognize  the  sports- 
men's contributions 
and  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  was 
established  as  the 
fourth  Saturday  in 
September. 

Today  in  1998  pay- 
ments   from   excises 
taxes  and  purchases 
of  licenses,   stamps, 
tags  and  permits,  the 
nation's  sportsmen 
have  provided  more 
than  $20  billion   to 
state        fish        and 
wildlife      agencies, 
adding    more    than 
$3.5  million  to  that 
total  each  day.    The 
state  agencies  have 
used  this  money  to 
return  many  wildlife 
species    to    healthy 
and  abundant  popu- 
lations like  the  white 
tail    deer    and    the 
wild  turkey. 

Louisiana  honors 
this  recognition  by 
celebrating  NHF  Day 
four  locations:  Baton  Rouge,  Minden, 
Monroe  and  Natchitoches.  Some  locations 
bringing  in  more  than  3,400  people  to  par- 
ticipate. The  events  around  the  state  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  outdoor-oriented 
people  and  urbanites  alike  to  learn  more 
about  outdoor  skills  and  activities,  many 
offering  hands-on  events  for  archery, 
firearms,  muzzleloader  shooting,  fishing, 
canoeing  and  duck  calling  -  just  to  name  a 
few.  Educational  exhibits  include  hunter 
education,  resource  management  pro- 
grams, habitat  restoration,  local  conserva- 
tion groups  and  live  animals. 

There's  no  better  way  to  explain  the 
sportsman's  role  in  conservation  than  to 
show  off  the  end  results.  Abundant  habi- 
tat. Thriving  wildlife.  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  salutes  the  150  years  of 
effort  by  offering  a  "Natural  Invitation  to 
Step  Outside"  and  experience  the  wonder.  4> 


UNUNITED 
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Boating  safety 

is  an  important  part  of 

enjoying  the  outdoors. 


Good  food  and  great  cooks  are  main  ingredients  of  NHFD. 
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Baby  'gators  are  crowd  pleasers  for 
all  ages. 


Tomorrow's  biologists  explore  marine  life  with  marine 
biologist  Martin  Plonsky. 
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The  LSU  School  of  Veterinary  Science's  Raptor  Rehabilitation  Unit 
(lower  left  photo)  and  skeet  shooting  are  two  very  popular 
activities. 
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Conservationist 

Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors 


nservationist  Gift  Set 

Get  both  Louisiana  s  Official  Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook  and  the  1999  Louisiana  Conservationist 
Calendar  for  only  $19. 

A  beautiful  spiral  bound  collection  of  over 
450  time-tested  recipes  with  full  color 
photographs.  Dishes  ranging  from 
crawfish  to  alligator.  The  perfect  gift  for 
any  sportsman  or  gourmet  cook.  $15 

Twelve  months  of  beautiful,  full  color 
photographs  and  recipes  from  some  of 
Louisiana's  finest  chefs.  Also  includes 
wildlife  facts  and  important  dates.  $7 

Save  by  purchasing  both  as  a  gift  set  for  only  $19. 
Gift  set  offered  for  a  limited  time. 


imited  edition 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife  Limited  Edition 

Classic,  collectors  style.  Serially  numbered  only  100  available. 

Unique  buffalo  scale  handle  with  pewter  bass  emblem.  Four  inch 

stainless  steel  blade.  Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker 

Michael  Sanders.  $110 


Cowhide  sheath  included  with  each  style. 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 

Classic,  working  style 
Micarta®  no-slip  grip  handle. 
Four  inch  handle,  bead  blasted 
blade  with  LDWF 
logo.  Made  by 
Louisiana  knife  maker 
Michael  Sanders. 
$80 
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Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two 
sizes.  Full  size  pins  average  2"  x  1". 
Mini  pins  average  3/4"  x 
1/2".   Each  full  size  pin 
has  two  clasps. 
Specify  number  and 
name  when  ordering. 


Sportsman's  Paradise  T-shirts  &  Caps 

100  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk  screened  with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  Teal  green,  khaki,  white  (not  shown)  S,M,L,XL    $15 

Five  panel  caps  in  light  weight  distressed  cotton.   Embroidered 
with  Louisiana  Sportsman,  khaki/green,  khaki/blue.     $12.95 


Sportsman's  Paradise 
Sweatshirt 

Fleece-lined  for  extra  warmth  with 
two  buttoned  collar.  Available  in 
heather  gray,  with  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise  logo.  M,L,XL,XXI     $30 
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Sportsman's  Paradise 
Cardigan 

Fleece  cardigan  with  four  button 
front  and  two  pockets.  Off-white 
or  navy.  One  size  fits  all.  $30 


1  -  $6.00  each 

100  Channel  catfish 

111  Sunfish 

113  Black  Crappie 

140  Bass 

141  Largemouth  bass 
152  Paddlefish 

201  Sailfish 

203  Dolphin  fish 

204  Shark 

207  Striped  bass 
209  Tarpon 
211  Speck  (weakfish) 
217Swordfish 
219  King  mackerel 
222  Flounder 
227  Redfish 
269  Sea  horse 
301  Pheasant 


2  -  $5.50  each 


Full  Size  Pins 
3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


304  Woodcock 
308  Turkey  (flying) 
312  Woodduck  (decoy) 

321  Mallard 

322  Woodduck 
326  Turkey 
329  Bobwhite 
331  Bald  eagle 
333  Eagle 
342  Pelican 

345  Great  blue  heron 

350  Hummingbird 

351  Dove 

360  Horned  owl 

361  Snowy  owl 
372  Blue  jay 

402  White-tail  deer 
405  Black  bear 
414  Otter 


416  Armadillo 

418  Wolf 

421  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

425  Wild  Boar 

426  Mountain  Lion 
475  Dolphin  (porpoise) 
499  Bat 

527  Crawfish 

530  Lobster 

531  Crab 

532  Shrimp 

570  Tiger  Swallowtail 

571  Luna  moth 

590  Frog 

591  Tree  frog 
600  Alligator 
607  Sea  turtle 
Bass  fisherman 
Canoe 


Sportsman's  Paradise 
Denim  Shirts 

1 00  percent  cotton,  stonewashed 
denim  sports  shirts.  Button-down, 
embroidered  with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  S,M,L,XL 
Long  Sleeve  $35  Short  Sleeve    $32 


Sportsman's  Paradise  Polo  Shirts 

.Pique  knit,  100  percent 

cotton,  two  button  polo. 
kWhite  with  green  collar, 
Lnavy  with  green  collar 
kand  green  with  navy 
\collar.  M,L,XL,XXL 
$30 


Mini  Pins 
1  -  $3.00  each 

M1 00  Catfish 
M140  Bass 
M304  Woodcock 
M320  Canada  goose 
M321  Mallard 
M326  Turkey 


2  -  $2.50  each     3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 


M329  Quail 
M333  Eagle 
M400  Buck  head 
M405  Bear 
M420  Buck  (jumping) 


M530  Lobster 
M532  Shrimp 
M531  Crab 
M600  Alligator 
M702  Arrowhead 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Hand-crafted  Antler  Pen  Gift  Sets 

Skillfully  hand-crafted  from  shed  antlers,  no  two  are 
alike.  Two  styles  are  offered:  single  twist,  small 
ballpoint  and  double  twist,  large  ballpoint.  Both  pens  use 
standard  refills.   Each  comes  in  an  exquisite  rosewood 
box  laser  engraved  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  logo. 
Small  antler  pen  $65 

Large  antler  pen  $80  s 

(Price  includes  rosewood  box.) 
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Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder 

Quality  vinyl  pad  holder  includes 
8  V2"  x  11"  lined  pad.  Features 
metal  corners  and  inside 
pockets.  Gold  embossed  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  Louisiana 
Conservationist  logo.  $10 


Handmade 

Sterling  Silver  &  Gar  Scale 

Earrings 

This  unique  piece  of  jewelry  is  hand 
,  crafted  by  a  Louisiana  jeweler.  Each 
/pair  are  fitted  with  sterling  silver  and 
^crafted  from  highly  polished  alligator  gar 
scales.     $25 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries.  A  perfect  compliment  to  the 
Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder.  Black  velvet  sheath  included.     $15 


Clearance  Specials    30%  Discount 

Belt  Buckles 

Inlay  $27.00       Brass     $12.50 

Two  sizes:  Large  2" x  3"  Small  2"  x  1  1/4" 

(Regular  prices  listed) 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Shirts  &  Caps 

Shirts  100  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk  screened  with  the  official 
"Louisiana"  print.   $15   (S.M.L.XL    Ecru,  black,  white,  stonewashed  green) 

Embroidered,  six  panel  caps.  Adult  and  youth  sizes.  $10 
Khaki/khaki  (adult  &  youth),  green/green  (adult  &  youth),  off  white  youth  only). 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with 
40  pages  of  full  color  pho- 
tographs and  informative  arti- 
cles on  fishing,  hunting  and 
outdoor  activities. 

■  Subscription  Rates: 

fl  1  year  (6  issues) 
2  years  (12  issues) 
4  years  (24  issues) 


$10 
$18 
$30 

{Special  order  form  enclosed.) 
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Marine 
Recreational 
Fishing 
Maps 

Six  full  color 

maps  indicates 

offshore/inshore 

rig  locations, 

launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and  species 

identification. 

#1  Venice  to  Fourchon 

#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 

#6  Texas/La.  coast  to  La. /Mississippi  coast. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or 

folded.    $11.00  Folded      $12.00  Rolled 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination:  1-2  posters  $4.00  each 
3-6  posters  $3.50  each 
7  or  more      $3.00  each 


Bats  of  Eastern 
United  States 

Full  color  photographs  with 
scientific  and  common 
names.  Bat  facts  listed  on 
the  back.  Bat  house 
instructions  included.    $2.50 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching  $8.00 

A  guide  to  wildlife  viewing  sites 
in  Louisiana.   Detailed  directions 
with  available  facilities  listed  for 
each  site. 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management  $5.00 

fully  illustrated  book  on  how  to 
ttract  wildlife  to  your  backyard. 


Atchafalaya  Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 
including  the  Atchafalaya  Delta 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 
Specify  folded  or  rolled. 
$1.50  Folded     $2.50  Rolled 


Snakes  of  Louisiana     $4.00 

Descriptions  and  photographs 
listing  venomous  and 
nonvenomous  snakes  in 
Louisiana. 


Managing  White-tails 
in  Louisiana       $5.00 

A  guide  for  landowners, 

hunting  clubs  and 

individuals. 
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Shopper's  Tote 

Roomy  tote  bag  for  all 
occasions.  Three  front 
pockets  for  small  items. 
Embroidered  with 
Sportsman  s  Paradise. 
14"  x  16  "x  7") 
Black/Forest  Green 
$20 


Travel  Tote 

Deluxe  travel  tote 
s  with  multiple  zip- 
'  per  pockets,  u- 
'  shaped  zipper 
'opening  for  easy 
'  loading. 
"Embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise. 
(20"x12"x  11")  Black/Black 
$35 


Canvas  Tote  Bags 

Perfect  for  travel,  shopping,  school  or  hobbies. 
Embroidered    with    Sportman's    Paradise    logo. 
(16"x12"x5")  White  with  navy  or  hunter  green  trim. 
$14 

Canvas  Backpack 

Perfect  for  school,  hiking,  fishing 
or  hunting.  Padded  shoulder 
straps  with  a  drawstring  closure. 
Embroidered  with  Sportsman 
Paradise  logo.       / 
$25  ^__ 


Featherlight  Pocket  Knife 

Stainless  steel  pocket  knife  perfect  for  any  occasion. 

Laser  etched  with  Sportsman's  Paradise.  Locking  clip 

point  blade.     Closed:  3  inches.  Weight:  2.2  oz. 

$28 


The  Explorer 

Weighing  just  11 
ounces  perfect  for 
hunting,  hiking, 
and  photography. 
Adjustable  gun 
mount,  camera  ;\j': 
mount,  comfort  n? 
foam  grip,  safety    : 
wrist  strap  and  (3 
adjustable  shoulder'' 
strap.  Adjusting 
telescoping  tubes 
with  rubber  tip  for 
hard-surface  use. 
$39.95 


Blue  Moon 

Pre-soaked  Wood 

Chips 

Six  pack  cans  in  Bay  Wood, 

Hickory,  Oak,  Pecan,  Wild 

Cherry  and  Special  Blend 

ready  to  turn  your  backyard 

grill  into  a  smokehouse. 

$10/six  pack 


mm 


wlated  Sport  Bottle 

Big  32  ounces.    $4.50 
$3.75  each   (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

16  ounces.   $4.50        ) 
$3.75  each  (4  or  more 

ironstone  Coffee 
Mugs 

12  ounces.  $5.50 
$5.00  each  (4  or  more) 
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Flexi-Flask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  frozen, 
boiled,  rolled  or  folded.  Made  with 
electronically  welded  seams  with  a 
push-pull  cap  and  plastic  laminate 
with  a  durable  neoprene  cover.  Great 
for  ball  games,  camping,  hiking  or  just 
hanging  out.  Keeps  20  ounces  of  any 
beverage  hot  or  cold.    Colors:  Forest 
Green,  Mossy  Oak  Camo,  Woodland 
'Camo. 
Forest  Green  $19.95 

Mossy  Oak  &  Woodland  Camo  $21.95  (each) 
Order  all  three  designs    $60.00 


Pocket  Chain  saw 


The  ultimate 
quick-cutting, 
portable,  compact 
hand  chain  saw.  High 
strength,  heat-treated 
rust  resistant  steel. 
Chain  measures 
28-inches  long.  Can 
be  operated  by  one  o 
two  persons.    $17.25 


Kitchen  &  Utility 
Shears 

From  kitchen  to  shop, 
these  shears  offer  fea- 
tures you  won't  find 
anywhere  else.  Their        J 
design  includes  a  spe-     ' 
cial  notch  that  grips  and 
cuts  through  bones  and  a  ser- 
rated blade.  A  nutcracker,  jar  opener, 
screwdriver,  lid  lifter  and  bottle  open- 
er are  also  included.  The  super  sjharp 
blades  quickly  disconnect  for  easy 
cleaning.     $34.95 


Country  Cousin  Knives 

This  three  inch  stainless  st«N  bladell 
pocket  knife  is  ideal  for  ths  hunter  oE| 
angler  but  versatile  enough  for ' 
everyday  use  too.  Black  or  yellow. 
Closed  length:  3  1/2  inches.      $22 


Blastmatch  Fire  Starter  System 

Spring  loaded  rare  earth  flint  bar  with  embedded  tungsten 
carbide  striker  in  a  patented  one  handed  system.  A 
practical,  multi-purpose  outdoor  tool.  Use  it  around  camp 
or  home.  Use  it  carefully  as  an  emergency  light  source  or 
signal.      $15.95  t 


Wetfire 
Fire  Starting  Tinder 

Water  resistant  cubes  will 
lighj  easily  in  most  wet, 
windy  or  cold  conditions. 
For  use  with  BLAST- 
MATCH.  Use  it  around 
camp  or  at  home.  $6.00 

Blastmatch  &  Wetfire 
$20.50 


Mountain  House  Freeze  Dried  Foods 

Developed  by  an  industry  leader  in  freeze  drying 
technology,  Mountain  House  offers  the  best  in  emergency 
foods.  Great  for  storing  at  the  camp  or  weather 
emergencies.  Great  tasting,  shelf  stable  for  years, 
lightweight  and  compact.  Convenient  preparation  pouch 
ncluded.  Available  in  13-ounce  single  servings. 

Hearty  Beef  Stew  $4.50 

Lasagna  (w/meat)  $4.50 

Pasta  Primavera  (vegetarian)  $4.50 

Rice  &  Chicken  $4.50 

Spaghetti  (w/meat)  $3.50 

Noodles  &  Beef  Stroganoff  $4.50 

Sweet  &  Sour  Pork/rice  $5.50 

Turkey  Tetrazzini  $4.50 
Wild  rice  &  Mushroom  pilaf 

(vegetarian)  (dble  serve)  $7.00 
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Magna  Fleece®  Camo 

Eagle  Waist  Pack 

This  carrying  system 
allows  hunters  and 
hikers  to  keep  what's 
needed  handy.  Made  of 
soft,  quiet  fleece  and 
water  resistant,  sports 
large  rear  pocket,  two  side 
drawstring  pockets  with 
sports  bottles  and  extra 
pouches  for  ammo. 
$40  w/o  suspenders 
$47  with  suspenders 


NEW 


Gate  Mouth  Gear  Bags 

Designed  specifically  for  smaller  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  gear.  Withstands 
rugged  outdoor  abuse  better  than  standard  duffel  bags.  Water  resistant,  5  exterior  pockets, 
nterior  elastic  side  pocket,  adjustable  shoulder  strap,  600  denier  polyester.  Available  in  two 
sizes:  Junior  dimensions:  13"L  X  9"W  X  8"H,  Medium  dimensions:  17"L  X  9"W  X  12"H 
Forest  Green/Khaki  $29.95  Jr.  $44.95  Med. 

Mossy  Oak  Camouflage  $32.95  Jr.  $48.95  Med. 

/  junior  &  1  medium  Forest  Green/Khaki  $70.00 

1  junior  &  1  medium  Mossy  Oak  Camouflage      $75.00 


Magna  Fleece®  Camo  Backpacks 

Constructed  of  an  exclusive  layered, 
laminated  method  for  restrengthening  ^. 

fabrics.  Backpacks  are  fully  lined^  ,=««s^*l^ 
and  include  double  stitched 
seams,  large  front 
zippered  pocket,  water 
bottle  pocket  (bottle 
included),  front  and  side 
slash  pockets  and 
padded  shoulder  straps 
with  quick  release 
buckles.  Mossy  oak 
break-up  pattern.  $38 


Camo  Huntin'  Outsider 
Bucket  Organizer 

Fits  any  5-7  gallon 
bucket.  Features 
four  open  pockets, 
two  flap  pockets, 
600  denier 
water-resistant 
fabric,  mossy  oak 
break-up  pattern. 


The  Wench  -  Double  reed  Ma 

Unique  "ridges  and  ditches",  i  Arratstic 
blows  wet,  fixed  floating  wedge,  graph 
extra  reeds  and  lanyard. 
Instruction  audio  tape  included.  $27 


rd  Call 

ature, 
parts, 


I'm  a  LOUISIANA 

Conservationist 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Patch  &  Bumper  Sticker  $1.00  per  set 
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Item  #1 
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Unless  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  walking 
through  wet  woodland  thickets  in  the 
winter  or  have  watched  the  sky  low  on 
he  horizon  during  the  first  and  last  few  min- 
ites  of  daylight,  you  may  not  have  seen  a 
voodcock  in  Louisiana.  Woodcock  are  tech- 
dcally  a  shorebird,  like  snipe,  plovers,  and 
erns.  However,  woodcock  will  seldom  be 
ound  on  a  mudflat  or  shoreline.  Instead 
oung  or  scrubby  woodland  is  the  wood- 
ock's  preferred  haunt. 

Woodcock  are  well  adapted  to  life  in  the 
voodlands.  Their  coloration  makes  them 
xtremely  difficult  to  see  when  they  sit 
motionless  among  the  leaf  covered  forest 
loor.  They  have  a  long  bill  used  to  probe  for 
arthworms,  their  primary  food.  The  eyes  of 
woodcock  are  large  and  placed  far  back  on 
ieir  head  giving  them  a  wide  field  of  vision 
3  avoid  predators. 

Typical  woodcock  habitat  is  similar 
iroughout  the  woodcock's  range.  Whether 
me  bird  is  in  Minnesota  or  Louisiana,  it 
hooses  the  same  type  of  habitat.  The  species 
mat  comprise  the  habitat  are  different,  but 


the  structure  of  the  habitat  is  virtually  identi- 
cal. Woodcock  prefer  areas  of  thick  vegeta- 
tion which  offer  little  ground  cover  but  dense 
overhead  cover.  The  sparse  ground  cover 
allows  this  bird  to  move  freely  and  probe  for 
earthworms  while  the  overhead  cover  pro- 
tects it  from  predators. 

Woodcock  are  migratory,  spending  the 
winter  in  the  southern  United  States  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  latitudes  north  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  The  majority 
of  woodcock  that  winter  in  Louisiana 
migrate  in  the  spring  to  the  upper  midwest 
states  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota,  although  significant  numbers 
migrate  to  the  northeastern  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Woodcock  usually  leave  Louisiana  in 
February  and  begin  arriving  on  the  northern 
breeding  grounds  in  late  March  or  early 
April.  Each  year  a  few  woodcock  remain  in 
Louisiana  to  nest,  but  they  are  the  exception. 
Woodcock  begin  migrating  into  Louisiana  in 
October  with  numbers  peaking  around 
Christmas.  The  number  of  woodcock  in 
Louisiana  and  their  distribution  depends  on 
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Woodcock  winter  ranges 

depend  heavily  on  the 

severity  of  winter.  A  mild 

winter  might  find  most 

woodcocks  in  north 

Louisiana.  A  very  cold 

winter  sends  them  to  the 

coast. 


weather.  Cold,  wet  weather  is  needed  to 
bring  large  numbers  of  birds  into  the  tradi- 
tional wintering  grounds  of  south  and  cen- 
tral Louisiana.  In  this  traditional  wintering 
range,  woodcock  tend  to  be  associated  with 
bottomland  hardwood  habitat  containing 
thick  understory  vegetation  such  as  switch- 
cane,  rattanvine,  and  blackberry  as  well  as 
dense  stands  of  oak  saplings.  During  warm 
winters,  large  numbers  of  woodcock  will 
often  remain  in  north  Louisiana  along  thick- 
ly vegetated  drainages  in  the  piney  woods. 

BREEDING 
Although  it  begins  on  the  wintering 
grounds,  the  unique  courtship  behavior  of 
woodcock  is  accelerated  upon  reaching  the 
breeding  grounds.  At  dusk  and  dawn,  male 
woodcock  move  to  openings  in  the  forest  or 
to  fields  and  begin  their  courtship  display. 
These  openings  are  known  as  singing 
grounds.  The  courtship  display  begins  with 
the  male  woodcock  alighted  on  the  ground, 
emitting  a  nasal  sounding  "peent."  This  call 
is  made  every  two  to  four  seconds  for  about 
one  minute.  Then  the  male  takes  flight  and 
begins  a  45-60  second  aerial  display.      The 


male  woodcock  flies  in  a  spiral  pattern  above 
the  singing  ground  and  makes  a  warbling 
call.  At  the  same  time,  the  outer  primary 
feathers  on  his  wings  are  making  a  distinctive 
whistling  sound.  At  the  end  of  the  flight,  the 
male  alights  back  at  the  singing  ground  and 
begins  again. 

Prior  to  nesting,  females  will  visit  the 
singing  ground  for  breeding.  Woodcock  are 
polygamous,  and  a  female  may  visit  up  to 
three  males  per  evening.  Even  after  nesting 
has  begun  females  will  continue  to  visit  the 
singing  grounds,  although  only  sporadically. 

For  the  males,  there  is  a  cost  to  this 
courtship  behavior.  Dominant  males,  that  do 
most  of  the  displaying,  are  vulnerable  to  pre- 
dation  during  this  period  of  high  visibility 
and  experience  relatively  high  mortality. 
However,  subdominant  males  are  usually 
nearby  and  quickly  fill  the  void  if  a  predator 
takes  the  displaying  woodcock. 

Female  woodcock  lay  four  eggs  in  a  leaf- 
lined  shallow  depression  on  the  ground. 
Young  hardwood  stands,  particularly  aspen, 
are  the  preferred  nesting  habitat.  Incubation 
lasts  21  days  and  the  young  woodcock  leave 
the  nest  immediately  following  hatching. 
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[Tie  broods  will  remain  with  the  female 
voodcock  for  about  five  weeks  and  then  dis- 
perse. 

SURVEY  RESEARCH 

The  secretive  nature  of  woodcock  makes 
iurveying  their  population  very  difficult, 
[he  only  time  these  birds  make  their  pres- 
:nce  known  is  during  courtship  when  the 
nales  are  actively  displaying.  The  Singing 
Ground  Survey,  as  it  is  known,  is  run  during 
he  spring  on  more  than  750  routes  in  the 
voodcock's  traditional  northern  breeding 
ange.  This  survey  provides  a  long-term 
ndex  of  woodcock  abundance. 

Woodcock  abundance  as  measured  by  the 
iinging  Ground  survey  has  shown  a  steady 
lecline  since  1968.  The  annual  rate  of 
lecline  has  been  2.6  percent  in  the  eastern 
egion.  Louisiana  is  in  the  central  region 
vhere  the  rate  of  decline  has  been  somewhat 
ess  troublesome  at  1.6  percent  per  year.  The 
>recise  reasons  for  the  apparent  decline  in 
he  continental  woodcock  population  are  not 
mown.  However  most  biologists  agree  that 
labitat  deterioration  in  the  breeding  regions 
5  probably  the  most  important  long-term 
actor.  Short-term  declines  can  sometimes  be 
inked  to  weather  such  as  drought  or  late 
reezes.  Ideal  nesting  habitat  for  woodcock 
onsists  of  young  hardwood  stands  scat- 
ered  openings.  Over  much  of  the  landscape, 
he  forest  has  matured,  resulting  in  deterio- 
ating  habitat  for  woodcock  and  other  early 
uccessional  forest  birds.  Timber  manage- 
nent  activities,  such  as  thinning  and  careful 
learcutting  are  needed  for  regeneration  of 
he  young  forest  required  by  woodcock. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
'isheries  has  conducted  woodcock  research 
m  the  Sherburne  WMA  since  1990.  This  was 
he  first  significant  woodcock  research  con- 
lucted  on  woodcock  since  the  1970s  when 
)r.  Leslie  Glasgow  conducted  groundbreak- 
ing research  on  woodcock  ecology  in  the 
outh.  During  the  1990s  LDWF  biologists 
nd  LSU  technicians  banded  over  1,500 
voodcock  on  the  Sherburne  WMA  and 
Uchafalaya  NWR  a  heavily  hunted  area.  In 
ddition,  the  Louisiana  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  (LCWRU)  conducted  a  radio 
elemetry  study  of  wintering  woodcock  on 
herburne  for  three  years.  LDWF  has  also 
xperimented  with  different  management 
echniques  to  produce  woodcock  habitat. 


In  the  process  of  developing  fields  for 
banding  woodcock,  a  great  deal  about  man- 
aging woodcock  habitat,  particularly  the  cre- 
ation of  fields  for  nocturnal  use  has  been 
learned.  Nocturnal  field  habitat  comes  in 
many  forms — harvested  soybean  fields,  sug- 
arcane fields,  pastures,  and  in  the  pine 
regions  of  Louisiana,  new  clearcuts.  The 
characteristics  of  a  good  nocturnal  field  are 
similar  to  those  of  good  daytime  habitat. 
Adequate  moisture  and  sparse  ground  cover 
are  the  most  important  requirements. 

The  reason  for  nocturnal  use  of  fields  is 
not  well  understood,  since  woodcock  can 
and  do  feed  in  their  daytime  habitats. 
Additionally,  not  all  woodcock  fly  to  a  field 
every  night.  Results  of  research  conducted 
on  Sherburne  by  Dr.  Richard  Pace  of 
LCWRU  indicate  the  frequency  of  field  use 
by  individual  birds  varies.   In  some  winters, 


A  female  woodcock  typically  lays  four  eggs  in  a  leaf-lined  shallow  depression 
on  the  ground.  Woodcock's  camouflage  coloration  is  vitally  important  as 
ground  nesting  makes  them  vulnerable  to  predators. 
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Woodcock  have  long  bills 

used  to  probe  for 

earthworms,  their 

primary  food. 


radio-tagged  woodcock  used  fields  nearly 
every  night.  In  other  years,  the  birds  flew  to 
fields  only  30  percent  to  60  percent  of  the 
nights.  Perhaps  earthworms — the  staple  of 
the  woodcocks  diet — are  more  abundant  in 
these  fields.  This  behavior  may  also  be  a  way 
of  avoiding  avian  predators  such  as  owls, 
since  open  fields  contain  few  perches  and 
woodcock  can  take  advantage  of  its  wide 
field  of  vision.  Regardless  of  the  specific  rea- 
son, we  must  assume  that  nocturnal  field  use 
benefits  woodcock. 

Providing  fields  in  close  proximity  to  day- 
time habitat  can  enhance  woodcock  habitat. 
Prescribed  burning  is  the  best  method  we 
have  found  for  creating  a  good  nocturnal 
field  for  woodcock.  Burning  removes  layers 
of  grass  and  dead  vegetation,  but  leaves 
scattered  stalks  and  patches  of  cover  that 
provide  desirable  vertical  structure.  A  low 
lying  field  containing  scattered  areas  of 
standing  water  throughout  the  winter  is  the 
best  site  for  nocturnal  woodcock  habitat. 
Wet  fields  dominated  by  broomsedge  or 
goldenrod  provide  excellent  nocturnal  habi- 
tat when  burned. 

Although  prescribed  burning  is  our  pre- 
ferred method  of  creating  nocturnal  habitat 
mowing  or  grazing  can  also  produce  good 
results.  Portions  of  wet  fields  should  be  kept 
closely  mowed  or  grazed  throughout  the 
winter  months  in  order  to  attract  woodcock. 


The  Upland  Game  Section  of  the  Wildlife 
Division  can  provide  assistance  for  landown- 
ers and  managers  who  have  an  interest  in 
managing  and  improving  habitat  for  wood- 
cock. 

BANDING 
Woodcock  often  leave  their  thick  woodland 
habitat  and  fly  to  fields  and  pastures  at  dusk 
to  feed  on  earthworms  and  other  inverte- 
brates. Spotlights  are  used  to  locate  wood- 
cock in  the  fields  and  then  captured  with 
long-handled  nets.  Upon  capture  the  birds 
are  weighed  and  sex  and  age  determined. 

A  uniquely  numbered  band  is  then 
attached  to  the  bird  and  then  released.  If  the 
bird  is  encountered  again,  either  recaptured 
or  shot  by  a  hunter,  valuable  survival  and 
movements  information  is  obtained.  Such  an 
encounter  is  termed  a  recovery  and  the  per- 
centage of  bands  recovered  is  called  the 
recovery  rate. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  to  five  percent  of 
the  continental  woodcock  population  is  taken 
by  hunters  each  year.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  banding  which  occurs  on  the  northern 
breeding  grounds  prior  to  the  hunting  season. 
It  is  assumed  that  all  the  birds  banded 
remain  alive  and  are  available  through  the 
hunting  season.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been 
preferred  that  banding  efforts  occur  prior  to 
the  hunting  season.  However,  in  order  to 
band  significant  numbers  of  woodcock  in 
Louisiana,  banding  must  occur  during  the 
winter  while  hunting  season  is  open.  Birds 
banded  during  the  hunting  season  are  imme- 
diately exposed  to  hunting,  but  depending  on 
how  long  the  season  has  been  open,  may  be 
exposed  to  hunting  for  only  a  short  period  of 
time.  This  violates  some  of  the  assumptions  in 
analyzing  banding  data,  but  through  the  use 
of  statistical  modeling,  we  think  this  problem 
can  be  resolved.  Statistical  models  enable  us 
to  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  days 
the  bird  is  exposed  to  hunting  and  generate  a 
predicted  recovery  rate. 

Woodcock  recovery  rates  varied  consider- 
ably during  the  1990-95  for  which  the 
Sherburne  banding  data  was  analyzed. 
Adults  and  juvenile  birds  had  significantly 
different  recovery  rates.  The  predicted  har- 
vest rate  for  adult  woodcock  ranged  from  0.2 
percent  to  15.8percent.  For  juvenile  wood- 
cock the  predicted  harvest  rate  was  0.6  per- 
cent to  31.6  percent.  The  actual  band  recovery 
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rates  for  adult  woodcock  ranged  from  0.0 
percent  to  7.1  percent,  and  averaged  2.4  per- 
;ent.  For  juvenile  woodcock,  the  actual  band 
-ecovery  rate  ranged  from  0.3%  to  13.3%,  and 
averaged  5.6%.  These  actual  recovery  rates 
ire  similar  to  the  rates  from  birds  banded  in 
:he  north  prior  to  the  hunting  season. 
Towever,  the  actual  rates  from  Sherburne 
ire  biased  low  because  birds  banded  during 
he  end  of  the  hunting  season  have  a  lower 
probability  of  being  killed  than  those  banded 
it  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  predict- 
ed rate  is  a  better  estimate  of  the  percentage 
)f  woodcock  taken  by  hunters  on  Sherburne 
/VMA. 

While  some  of  the  harvest  rates  seem 
ugh,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they 
lo  not  reflect  the  situation  over  most  of 
.ouisiana.  Sherburne  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
>pen  to  public  hunting,  has  good  hunter 
iccess,  and  lies  within  easy  driving  distance 
)f  two  metropolitan  areas.  The  vast  majority 
)f  Louisiana  woodcock  habitat  is  not  open  to 
public  hunting  and  receives  extremely  light 
tunting  pressure. 

Banding  efforts  have  yielded  several  other 
)its  of  interesting  information,  about  wood- 
:ock.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  birds  banded 
n  one  year  and  recaptured  in  another,  were 
ecaptured  in  the  same  field  as  originally 
:aught.  One  bird  was  caught  three  times  in 
hree  different  years  but  in  the  same  field 
;ach  time.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
voodcock  return  to  the  same  breeding 
;rounds  each  spring,  and  from  experience  it 
ippears  there  may  be  similar  fidelity  on  the 
vintering  grounds.  However,  it  is  not 
cnown  whether  the  birds  which  winter  in  a 
ocal  area  such  as  Sherburne,  originate  from 
he  same  general  area  on  the  breeding 
;rounds.  If  this  is  the  case,  impacts  upon 
ocal  habitat  or  a  local  population  could  sim- 
larly  affect  woodcock  abundance  in  a  specif- 
c  hundreds  of  miles  away 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  signifi- 
:antly  reduced  the  woodcock  season  and  bag 
imit  in  1997.  This  action  was  taken  in 
esponse  to  the  long-term  downward  popu- 
ation  trend  as  indicated  by  the  Singing 
Ground  Survey.  The  baseline  data  collected 
rom  Sherburne  will  allow  a  comparison 
•ecovery  rates  under  two  different  sets  of 
vunting  regulations  and  get  an  idea  of  the 
effect  of  the  restrictive  regulations  on  wood- 
:ock  harvest.  To  answer  this  and  other  ques- 
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Woodcock  prefer  areas  of  thick  vegetation  which  offer  little  ground  cover 
but  dense  overhead  cover. 

The  Upland  Game  Section  of  the  Wildlife  Division  can  provide  assistance 
for  landowners  and  managers  who  have  an  interest  in  managing  and 
improving  habitat  for  woodcock. 


tions,  the  banding  project  on  Sherburne  con- 
tinues. Long-term  data  is  needed  to  identify 
and  define  hunting  related  trends  and  to 
address  the  basic  biological  questions  that 
have  arisen  out  of  this  research. 

When  you  are  in  the  woods  this  winter  take 
time  to  watch  the  sky  during  first  and  last 
light  of  the  day.  Perhaps  you  will  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  woodcock  as  it  makes  its  way 
between  day  and  night  habitats.  If  you  are 
lucky,  you  may  even  witness  the  courtship 
flight  of  a  male  woodcock  and  be  treated  to 
one  of  nature's  best-kept  secrets.     ^> 

Fred  Kimtnel  is  the  state  Upland  Game  Stndi/ 
Leader  and  has  worked  for  LDWF  for  11 
years. 
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STORY  BY 

DON 

DUBUC 


Thanks  to  the 

application  of 

modern  forensic 

techniques, 

violators  of 

wild  game  and 

fish  laws  are 

being  convicted 

and  punished. 


Iust  before  Christmas  1993,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
enforcement  agents  seized  800  pounds  of 
fish  from  a  seafood  dealer  who  had  pur- 
chased them  for  resale  from  Joel  W.  Diejoia, 
owner  of  King  Rogers  Seafood  in  Slidell. 
Agents  suspected  Diejoia  illegally  bought 
the  red  drum,  a  protected  gamefish  in 
Louisiana,  from  local  fishermen.  Diejoia 
claimed  the  fish  were  purchased  legally  from 
an  out  of  state  source,  had  been  frozen  for 
over  a  month  and  had  the  paperwork  to 
prove  it.  Were  the  redfish  in  question  legal 
or  illegal? 

In  July  1997  LDWF  agents  received  a  tip 
from  a  confidential  informant  that  Eddie  Lee 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  Morgan  City  would  be  coming 
in  from  his  offshore  job  with  approximately 
300  pounds  of  spotted  sea  trout.  The  infor- 
mant told  LDWF  agents  Brown  had  stated  to 
him  that  he  "could  sell  as  many  trout  as  he 
could  catch." 

On  July  30,  armed  with  a  search  warrant, 
agents  seized  samples  from  four  bags  of  fil- 
lets Brown  admitted  catching,  filleting  and 
bringing  home  that  day.  Contained  in  the 
bags  were  114  fillets  that  Brown  claimed 
were  combination  speckled  trout  and  hard- 
head catfish  and  were  therefore,  under  the 
legal  possession  limit.  Brown's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence hinged  on  positive  species  identifica- 
tion of  the  fillets. 

In  earlier  times  agents  would  have  had  a 


difficult  time  making  these  cases  stick.  But 
thanks  to  the  application  of  modern  forensic 
techniques,  violators  in  cases  like  these,  are 
being  convicted  and  punished. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Not  so  Frozen  Redfish" 
LDWF  Special  Investigative  Unit  agents  used 
special  techniques  to  prove  the  red  drum  had 
never  been  frozen  and  in  fact,  were  dead  no 
longer  than  48  hours.  In  all,  they  proved 
Diejoia  had  devised  a  laundering  scheme 
involving  over  3,700  pounds  of  red  drum. 
Diejoia  legally  purchased  redfish  from  an  out 
of  state  source  to  create  legal  paperwork. 
Then  he  would  buy  Louisiana-caught  fish 
from  locals,  then  sell  them  to  other  seafood 
dealers  and  directly  to  retail  customers.  It's 
uncertain  how  many  redfish  Diejoia  might 
have  sold  illegally  prior  to  being  caught. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  determin- 
ing the  fish  were  illegal,  Judge  Bruce 
McConduit  sentenced  Diejoia  to  60  days  in 
jail  and  revocation  of  his  Seafood  Dealers 
Business  License.  The  sentences  were  sus- 
pended when  the  condition  he  pay  $20,000  in 
restitution  fines  was  fulfilled. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Speckled  Hardheads", 
fillets  in  question  were  sent  to  a  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  lab  for  identifica- 
tion. Using  DNA  comparison  testing,  all  the 
fillets  were  determined  to  be  speckled  trout. 
The  result  Brown  was  cited  for  possession  of 
over  100  percent  of  the  limit  of  spotted  sea 
trout  and  failure  to  have  saltwater  fish  intact. 
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Sounds  like  the  kind  of  stuff  that  would 
make  a  good  episode  on  television's 
"Quincy?"  Well,  it's  for  real.  The  history  of 
forensics  in  fish  and  wildlife  cases,  while  not 
totally  new,  is  still  considered  by  most  state 
enforcement  agencies  to  be  in  its  formative 
stages.  Simply  put,  these  techniques  whether 
used  in  the  field  or  in  a  lab,  now  offer  a  new 
option — linking  suspects  to  crimes  through 
detailed  analysis  of  the  evidence. 

"Before  the  implementation  of  these  pro- 
cedures, many  times  the  only  evidence  we 
had  was  an  eyewitness  or  even  second  hand 
testimony.  Now  we  have  several  tools  to 
provide  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the 
courts,"  Major  Brian  Spillman  said. 

Spillman  along  with  Lieutenants  Jeff 
Mayne  and  Joey  Broussard  head  up  the 
state's  Special  Investigative  Unit  dealing 
with  forensic  investigations  into  fish  and 
wildlife  cases.  Since  1996  they  regularly  con- 
duct training  sessions  with  field  agents  in 
specific  forensic  gathering  and  observation 
procedures.  Louisiana's  Enforcement 
Division,  considered  a  leader  in  technology, 
is  often  contacted  by  other  states  for  advice 
and  information  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
forensic  techniques. 

"We  have  good  working  relationships 
with  parish  and  state  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies who  have  lab  testing  facilities  so  a  lot  of 
testing  can  be  done  in  a  very  timely  manner. 
Sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  DNA  testing  for 
certain  animals  and  birds  we  send  samples 
to  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Forensics 
Laboratory  in  Ashland,  Oregon,"  Spillman 
said. 

A  considerable  amount  of  field  examina- 
tion is  also  used,  particularly  in  estimating 
time  of  death  of  fish  and  wildlife.  These  field 
inspections  by  agents  are  the  first  step  in 
gathering  forensic  evidence. 

"Our  agents  know  what  to  look  for  to 
determine  the  freshness  of  fish.  Examination 
of  gills,  eyes  and  odor  can  tell  us  a  lot  about 
whether  a  fish  is  fresh  or  has  been  frozen," 
Mayne  said. 

Determining  time  of  death  and  indica- 
tions of  freezing  for  fish  conclusively,  can 
sometimes,  involve  microscopic  examina- 
tion. Mayne  says  fatty  acid  testing  has  also 
been  employed  in  cases  where  distinguish- 
ing farm-raised  from  wild  catfish  species  is 
necessary. 

Considering  today's  complex  hunting  reg- 


ulations, the  job  of  an  enforcement  agent's 
job  is  magnified.  Whitetail  deer  are  a  prime 
example.  Identifying  deer  parts  as  in  fact, 
those  of  a  doe  or  a  buck  can  be  vital  in  deter- 
mining its  legality.  The  same  is  true  of  know- 
ing, for  sure,  if  gun,  arrow  or  muzzleloader 
killed  a  deer.  Lead  testing  procedures  are 
used  determining  the  method  of  kill  for  deer 
and  use  of  toxic  shot  for  waterfowl  hunting. 
Agents  are  trained  in  the  use  of  both  visual 
and  laboratory  methods  to  make  these  deci- 
sions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  evidence 
used  in  whitetail  and  other  game  cases  is 
time  of  death  testing.  This  is  crucial  to  cases 
involving  hunting  during  closed  seasons  or 
during  illegal  hours.  Visual  inspection  by 
field  officers  is  the  first  step.  They  examine 
the  carcass  for  stages  of  rigor  mortis  and  are 


Like  modern  police 
forces,  wildlife 
enforcement  agents  have 
taken  advantage  of  the 
latest  crime  scene 
equipment  and 
techniques  to  catch 
poachers  and  other  game 
and  fish  violators. 
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Agents  gather 

temperature 

information  from  the 

nasal  cavity  to 

determine  time  of 

death. 


trained  to  make  evaluations  based  on  their 
observations. 

Agents  also  can  estimate  time  of  death  by 
examining  the  eyes  for  clarity  and  measur- 
ing luminescence  (glow  to  eye)  and  size  of 
retina.  These  signs  are  compared  to  stan- 
dardized scales  to  make  estimations. 

Temperature  testing  is  another  method 
for  time  of  death  determinations.  Taking 
readings  at  the  thigh  and  nasal  cavity  then 
comparing  the  figures  on  a  scale,  allowing 
for  climactic  conditions,  can  add  to  overall 
accuracy  when  combined  with  other 
methodology. 

An  interesting  device  that  has  been  used 
frequently  in  the  field  for  time  of  death  esti- 
mations is  the  use  of  electrostimulus  testing. 
This  technique  involves  connecting  lead 
wires  powered  by  a  vehicle  battery  to  mus- 
cle tissue  and  observing  muscle  twitch 
response  when  electricity  is  applied.  The 
muscles  to  electrostimulus  is  limited  to  3-3 
1/2  hours.  How  could  this  be  used  to  make 
cases?  A  caller  to  the  Operation  Game  Thief 
Hotline  reports  a  night  hunter  shooting  a 
deer  at  2:30  am.  When  agents  locate  the  sus- 


pect it  is  7:30  am.  When  they  question  the 
shooter  he  tells  them  he  shot  the  deer  less 
than  an  hour  ago  right  after  legal  shooting 
time  and  is  preparing  to  dress  the  animal. 
Visual  inspections  indicate  the  animal  has 
been  dead  longer  and  the  electrostimulus 
shows  no  muscle  response,  not  even  the 
slightest  twitch.  The  deer  according  to  test 
results  has  been  dead  longer  than  the  1-1/2 
hours  since  daylight.  His  alibi  is  weak  and 
the  tests  could  probably  get  a  conviction.  But 
when  agents  send  blood  samples  from  the 
deer  in  possession  and  samples  taken  from 
the  roadside  where  the  alleged  incident 
occurred  to  the  lab,  the  DNA  match  will  be 
the  case  clinching  blow. 

Or  take  the  actual  case  of  an  agent  finding 
blood  and  turkey  feathers  at  one  site  and 
checking  a  hunter  with  blood  and  feathers  in 
his  truck  at  another.  DNA  testing  confirmed, 
despite  the  suspect's  story,  that  at  least  the 
same  turkey  that  was  bloodied  at  site  A  was 
the  exact,  same  bird  in  the  suspect's  truck  at 
some  point  in  time. 

"Not  only  does  wildlife  DNA  testing  prove 
what  species  the  sample  is  from  but  also  it 
can  distinguish 
one  individual 
from  all  others," 
Spillman  said. 

That  is  a  very 
powerful  tool  in 
providing 
irrefutable  evi- 
dence. Spillman, 
Mayne  and 

Broussard  all 

agree  that  wildlife 
case  investiga- 
tions have  come  a 
long  way  in 
recent  times  but 
there  are  still  end- 
less possibilities 
for  expanding  the 
use  of  forensics. 

"We  are  learning 
more  and  broad- 
ening our  data 
base  with  each 
case  we  make. 
The  labs  are  still 
building  their 
DNA  files  to 
include  new 
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species  identification  charts  and  we're 
nvolving  our  agents  in  forensic  use  by 
ncreasing  training.  We're  even  starting  to 
:rain  our  agents  to  estimate  time  of  death  by 
observing  insects  feeding  on  carcasses," 
spillman  said. 

No  doubt  cases  that  couldn't  have  stood 
ip  in  court  are  now  being  won,  but  many 
imes  full-blown  forensics  aren't  really  need- 
id.  Just  the  intimidation  can  be  a  factor. 

'A  lot  of  times  when  we  explain  to  a  sus- 
pect how  we  intend  to  prove  what  violation 
hey  committed,  they  decide  to  confess  figur- 
ng,  that  by  not  putting  us  through  all  the 
ime  and  expense  the  judge  will  go  easier  on 
hem,"  Mayne  said. 

All  these  revolutionary  procedures  are 
vonderful  methods  of  providing  evidence, 
>ut  it's  only  good  if  the  courts  will  accept  it 
or  what  it's  worth.  So  far  they  have. 

"Many  times  when  we  go  to  court  we  have 
o  first  educate  the  judge  and  juries  as  to 
vhat  this  is  all  about.  Our  job  is  not  only 
ibout  producing  the  evidence,  we  also  have 
o  explain  how  it  works  and  why  it's  suffi- 
:ient  to  warrant  a  conviction,"  Spillman  said. 

So  what  do  potential  fish  and  game  viola- 
ors  need  to  know  about  the  use  of  forensics? 
rhat  modern  techniques  will  no  longer  allow 
hem  to  get  off  on  insufficient  evidence  and 
n  Louisiana,  all  scientific  methods  to  make 
irrests  and  get  convictions  will  be  exhausted 
egardless  of  the  magnitude  of  each  case.  It 
s  only  right  that  we  use  every  means  avail- 
ible  to  conserve,  and  use  wisely,  our  pre- 
:ious  fish  and  game  resources,  including  the 
icience  of  forensics.      » 


Don  Dnbnc  ivrites  outdoor  columns  for  the 
Uidell  Daily  Sentry  and  the  St.  Tammany 
Vews  Banner.  He  also  hosts  "Outdoors  with 
Don  Dnbnc  Radio  Network"  on  Saturday 
nornings    and    WWL's    Thursday    Night 


Outdoor  Show. 
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"Our  agents  know  what  to  look  for  to 
determine  the  freshness  offish.  Examination  of 
gills,  eyes  and  odor  can  tell  us  a  lot  about 
whether  a  fish  is  fresh  or  has  been  frozen,"  said 
LDWF  Lieutenant  Jeff  Mayne.  Upon 
examination,  trained  officers  can  quickly 
determine  that  the  fish  in  the  upper  photo  has 
not  been  frozen;  the  fish  in  the  photo  below  has 
been  frozen. 
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\irprise  your  favorite  cook  this  Christmas 
with  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  Gift  Set! 

Louisiana 's  Official 
Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

A  beautiful  spiral  bound  collection  of  over  450  time-tested  recipes 
with  full  color  photographs.  Dishes  ranging  from  crawfish  to 
alligator.  The  perfect  gift  for  any  sportsman  or  gourmet  cook. 


1999  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Calendar 

Twelve  months  of  recipes  and 
beautiful,  full  color  photographs  of 

dishes  from  some  of  Louisiana's 

finest  chefs  along  with  wildlife  facts 

and 

important  dates. 


Get  both  Louisiana's  Official  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook 
and  the  1999  Louisiana  Conservationist  Calendar  for  only 
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r^T\ed  sky  at  night,  sailor's  delight. 

«."T  red  sky  at  dawning,  sailors  take 
I J  Ijwaming."  We've  probably  all 
heard  that  old  weather  saying  many 
times,  but  does  it  or  any  traditional 
weather  folklore  have  any  real  scientific 
merit  in  today's  world  of  satellites  and 
computer-generated  forecasting  models? 
What  are  some  ways  we  might  use 
advanced  knowledge  of  weather  patterns 
to  enjoy  and  plan  our  outdoor  activities? 

Actually  some  of  the  weather  folklore 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  has 
some  solid  meteorological  value,  and 
some  doesn't  your  geographic  location 
and  the  time  of  the  year  both  play  parts 
in  determining  if  a  weather  adage  will 
help  you. 

For  example,  the  phrase  "When  the 
wind  is  in  the  south,  the  rains  in  its 
mouth"  work  just  fine  for  us  in 
Louisiana,  because  we  know  the  south 
winds  bring  up  Gulf  of  Mexico  moisture 
and  increase  our  chance  of  rain.  But,  "A 
west  wind  carried  water  in  his  hand" 
doesn't  apply  to  our  part  of  the  country 
where  west  winds  bring  dry  weather. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  common  sense 
and  familiarity  with  the  local  climate. 

Much  weather  lore  applies  to  any 
location.  A  ring  around  the  moon  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  high  ice-crystal  cir- 
rus clouds.  Cirrus  clouds,  those  high, 
thin,  feather-like  clouds,  often  extend 
hundreds  of  miles  ahead  of  a  warm 
front,  so  they  can  foretell  the  approach  of 
precipitation  by  up  to  72  hours.  If  the 
cirrus  clouds  gradually  lower  and  thick- 
en during  the  24  to  48  hours  after  their 
initial  appearance,  rain  can  be  expected. 

Another  useful  and  universal  folk  say- 
ing that  will  be  of  special  use  to  early  ris- 
ers is,  "With  dew  before  midnight,  the 
next  day  will  surely  be  bright."  If  the 
temperature  drops  off  to  the  dew  point 
(the  temperature  at  which  dew  forms) 
before  midnight  the  sky  will  most  likely 
be  clear  and  the  winds  calm.  These  are 
the  conditions  consistent  with  the  pres- 


ence of  a  high  pressure  system  which  gener- 
ally brings  with  it  fair  weather. 

Summers  in  Louisiana  are  accompanied 
by  increased  temperatures  and  possibility  of 
daily  afternoon  thunderstorms.  Cold  fronts 
rarely  make  it  all  the  way  to  our  part  of  the 
country  during  the  summertime,  so  the 
thunderstorms  that  form  are  a  result  of  day- 
time heating  at  the  surface.  The  heated  air 
rises  and  expends  as  it  cools.  The  flat  base 
of  a  cumulonimbus  (thunderhead)  cloud 
tells  us  the  altitude  of  the  dewpoint  temper- 
ature. As  the  column  of  warm  air  rises  and 
its  water  vapor  condenses  into  cloud 
droplets,  areas  of  upd rafts  and  other  areas 
of  colder  air  within  the  cloud  sink,  creating 
downdrafts.  When  these  currents  mix  with- 
in the  cloud,  droplets  are  forced  together, 
producing  raindrops  within  the  cloud. 
These  raindrops  continue  to  circulate  up  and 
down  within  the  cloud  until  they  can  no 
longer  be  held  aloft  by  the  updrafts,  at 
which  time  they  fall  to  the  earth  as  rain. 

Have  you  every  felt  a  sudden  rush  of 
cooler  air  on  a  sunny  summer  day?  A  quick 
survey  of  the  sky  will  probably  reveal  a 
thunderhead  cloud  in  the  distance.  But  that 
cloud  appears  to  be  in  the  distance  and  you 
wonder  if  it  is  even  headed  in  your  direc- 
tion. The  answer  could  produce  a  modern- 
day  adage  useful  to  boaters,  fishermen  and 
other  outdoor  enthusiasts.  How  about, 
"Fresh  breeze  in  summer,  hikers  (or  boaters) 
tale  cover,"  for  a  start?  The  "outflow"  of  a 
cumulonimbus  cloud  is  a  sharp,  sometimes 
violent  downburst  of  air  ahead  of  the  cloud 
itself.  It  indicates  the  direction  of  movement 
of  the  cloud  complex.  Those  feeling  this 
rush  of  air  should  be  alert  for  the  thunder- 
storm that  by  soon  follow. 

When  you're  camping  and  wondering 
whether  to  stay  an  extra  day,  think  about  the 
color  of  the  sky  and  remember  the  adage  we 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  If 
it  is  red,  tomorrow  should  be  beautiful  but  if 
you  awake  to  a  read  sunrise,  pack  up  and  go 
home.  High  humidity  and  cloud  cover 
developing  in  early  morning  will  probably 
by  followed  by  rain  later  in  the  day. 
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Knowledge  about  animal  behavior  in 
relationship  to  the  weather  can  help  you  use 
weather  folklore  when  you  go  hunting  or 
fishing.  A  drop  in  barometric  pressure  from 
passing  weather  fronts  stimulates  most  ani- 
mals. You  will  notice  these  activities  espe- 
cially in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Just  before  and  during  passage  of  a 
frontal  system,  as  pressures  start  falling, 
animals  tend  to  move  about  and  feed  more 
actively.  Some  of  the  best  times  to  fish  are 
just  prior  to  the  passage  of  a  front. 

High  wind  or  rain  during  frontal  passage 
make  deer,  squirrels  and  turkeys  settle 
down  and  seek  shelter.  High  winds  affect 
an  animals  ability  to  hear  and  detect  move- 
ment, so  they  don't  move  about  much  dur- 
ing these  times.  After  the  weather  clears, 
there  is  usually  a  period  of  increased  activi- 

ty- 

Ducks  respond  to  weather  conditions  dif- 
ferently. Many  duck  hunters  know  that  bad 
weather  improves  hunting  because 
increased  winds  disturb  the  water,  prompt- 
ing ducks  to  flay  rather  than  remain  in  an 
area. 

Ducks  are  also  strongly  affected  by  the 
moon  and  the  tides.   Because  a  full  moon 
invites  ducks  to  feed  at  night,  there  may  be 
less  movement  and  less  opportunities  to 


shoot  for  early  morning  hunting. 

Ducks  are  more  likely  to  fly  and  be  active 
with  the  incoming  tide.  Successful  hunters 
in  coastal  areas  prefer  to  arrive  at  their 
blends  in  the  low  fide  in  order  to  be  ready 
when  the  birds  move  in  with  the  rising  tide. 
In  foggy  weather,  ducks  tend  to  fly  much 
lower,  which  makes  exciting  hunting  as 
birds  suddenly  appear  out  of  the  fog.  Fog 
also  tends  to  make  duck  calling  more  effec- 
tive. Since  the  bird's  vision  is  decreased, 
they  are  more  likely  to  respond  to  decoys 
and  duck  calls. 

Moon  phases  affect  other  animals,  too. 
Fish,  due  to  the  moon's  gravitational  effect 
on  tidal  systems,  are  more  likely  to  feed  dur- 
ing a  rising  tide.  When  the  fide  begins  to 
fall,  fish  activity  subsides.  Many  experi- 
enced fishers  and  hunters  depend  on  lunar 
tables  printed  in  almanacs  and  the  newspa- 
pers to  plan  their  out  door  activities. 

In  spring,  however  weather  has  an  oppo- 
site effect  on  some  species.  Before  and  dur- 
ing a  spring  frontal  passage,  animal  activity 
slows  down  rather  than  increases.  The 
exceptions  are  fish,  which  are  stimulated  to 
feed  by  incoming  springs  fronts  and  rain. 
Then,  as  the  cloud  cover  passes,  the  temper- 
ature goes  down  and  the  sky  clears  and  the 
fish  stop  biting. 


Activity 

To  better  see  what  a  downburst  looks  like,  you  can  create  a  model  of 
an  outflow  boundary  in  your  kitchen.  Take  a  glass  bread  pan  or  any  clear 
container  that  is  several  inches  deep  and  at  least  8  to  10  inches  long.  Fill  it 
2/3  full  of  very  warm  tap  water.  Slowly  pour  a  small  amount  of  cold  milk  into 
one  corner  of  the  pan.  Look  through  the  side  of  the  pan  to  see  the  move- 
ment of  the  milk. 

The  milk  will  appear  to  form  a  wedge  shape,  showing  you  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  colder  substance.  Notice  that  the  milk  spreads  out  when 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  container.  The  downward  rush  of  the  cold  air 
spreads  out  in  a  similar  manner  when  it  reaches  the  Earth's  surface. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Waterfowl  Hunting  Regulations 

Louisiana  duck  hunters  will  enjoy  a 
60  day  season  during  the  1998-99  hunt- 
ing season.  Although  the  dry  spring  and 
summer  resulted  in  somewhat  reduced 
numbers  of  breeding  ducks,  the  fall 
flights  along  the  Mississippi  Flyway  will 
be  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  hunting 
season  similar  to  last  year.  The  season 
dates  for  ducks  and  coots  are  as  follows: 

West  Zone:  Nov.  7-29,  1998;  Dec.  12, 
1998-Jan.  17,  1999. 

East  Zone:  Nov.  14-Dec.  6,  1998; 
Dec.  12,  1998-Jan.  17,  1999. 

Catahoula  Lake  Zone:  (including 
Round  Prairie,  Catfish  Prairie,  and 
Frazier's  Arm)  Nov.  14-Dec.  6,  1998; 
Dec.  12,  1998-Jan.  17,  1999. 

The  special  Youth  Waterfowl  Hunting 
days  are  Dec.  5,  1998  in  the  West  Zone, 
and  Jan.  23,  1999  in  the  East  and 
Catahoula  Lake  Zones. 

The  daily  bag  limit  is  a  total  of  six 
ducks  and  may  include  no  more  than 
four  mallards  (no  more  than  two  of  which 
may  be  females),  three  mottled  ducks, 
one  black  duck,  two  wood  ducks,  one 
pintail,  one  canvasback  and  two  red- 
heads. 

Snow  and  blue  geese  may  be  hunted 
from  Nov.  7,  1998  to  Feb.  21,  1999, 
statewide.  White-fronted  (specklebelly) 
goose  season  is  Nov.  7-29,  1998  and 
Dec.  12,  1998-Jan.  27,  1999,  statewide. 
The  daily  limit  on  white-fronted  geese  is 
two,  with  a  possession  limit  of  four.  The 
daily  limit  on  snow  and  blue  geese  is  20, 
with  no  possession  limit.  The  liberal  bag 
limit  and  removal  of  possession  limit  on 
snows  and  blues  is  due  to  the  extreme- 
ly high  numbers  of  snow  and  blue  geese 
and  the  resulting  damage  to  sensitive 
tundra  lands. 

Having  looked  at  season  dates  and 
bag  limits,  we  may  now  go  on  to  discuss 


the  new  Harvest  Information  Program 
(HIP)  and  some  of  the  regulations  that 
seem  to  confuse  many  hunters.  We  can 
confine  discussion  to  those  particular 
sections  of  law  commonly  violated  due 
to  lack  of  understanding  or  a  complete 
unawareness  of  their  existence. 

The  new  Harvest  Information 
Program  applies  to  anyone  who  hunts 
doves,  ducks,  geese,  woodcock,  rails, 
snipe,  coots  or  gallinules  in  Louisiana. 
Anyone  purchasing  a  basic  hunting 
license  after  June  1,  1998  must  be  HIP 
certified  if  they  plan  to  hunt  migratory 
game  birds.  All  residents,  non-residents 
and  lifetime  license  holders  must  also  be 
HIP  certified.  Persons  60  or  over  and 
those  under  16  are  not  required  to  be 
certified,  but  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  process  is  simple.  When  you  pur- 
chase your  license  you  will  be  asked  if 
you  intend  to  hunt  migratory  game  birds. 
If  the  answer  is  yes,  you  will  be  given  a 
questionnaire  that  will  ask  for  the  num- 
ber of  migratory  birds  you  bagged  last 
season.  Once  the  questions  are 
answered  you  will  return  the  question- 
naire to  the  clerk  and  will  be  given  a  HIP 
permit  that  must  be  placed  on  the 
license  carrier.  You  will  then  be  HIP  cer- 
tified. It  will  be  illegal  to  hunt  any  species 
of  migratory  game  bird  if  you  are  not  HIP 
certified. 

Another  concern  is  non  toxic  shot. 
The  regulation  reads:  "No  person  shall 
take  migratory  waterfowl  while  possess- 
ing shot  other  than  steel  shot  or 
approved  substitute.  This  restriction 
applies  only  to  ducks,  geese,  brant, 
swans  and  coots.  Steel  shot  or  other 
approved  substitute  is  required 
statewide  for  taking  these  species." 
Many  people  apparently  fail  to  carefully 
read  this  regulation  which  states  that 
one  cannot  possess  any  other  type  of 
shot  while  taking  migratory  waterfowl.  It 
does  not  say  that  no  person  shall  take 
migratory  waterfowl  with  shot  other  than 
steel  shot. 

Many  hunters  fail  to  understand  the 
difference  and  continue  to  carry  lead 
shot  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  if 
they  do  not  put  the  shells  in  the  gun  or 
fire  them  at  waterfowl,  they  are  not  in 
violation.  Remember  to  carefully  inspect 
all  ammunition  and  remove  any  lead 
shot  shells  from  your  possession  before 
going  into  the  field.  Remember  also  that 
possession  means  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hunting  area,  including  the 


boat,  blind  and  on  your  person. 

Another  regulation  that  causes  con- 
tinued confusion  is  tagging  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  daily  bag  and  possession 
limits.  First,  the  difference  between  daily 
limits  and  possession  limits  must  be 
understood.  The  daily  limit  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  birds  a  person  may  pos- 
sess while  in  the  field  or  while  returning 
from  the  field  to  one's  car,  hunting  camp, 
home,  or  temporary  or  transient  place  of 
lodging.  No  person  may  possess  more 
than  one  daily  bag  limit,  tagged  or  not 
tagged,  while  in  the  field  or  returning 
from  the  field. 

A  possession  limit  is  the  maximum 
number  of  birds  a  person  may  possess 
anywhere  and  at  any  time.  It  is  usually 
twice  the  daily  bag  limit  for  waterfowl. 
Remember,  the  daily  bag  limit  is  the 
most  a  person  can  possess  in  the  field  or 
while  returning  from  the  field.  A  posses- 
sion limit  is  the  most  anyone  can  pos- 
sess in  camp,  at  a  migratory  bird  preser- 
vation facility,  at  home  or  while  in  transit. 

Tagging  comes  into  play  when  a 
hunter  wishes  to  give,  place  or  leave 
migratory  game  birds  somewhere  or  in 
the  custody  of  another  person.  In  this  sit- 
uation the  birds  must  be  tagged  by  the 
hunter  with  the  hunter's  signature, 
address,  the  total  number  of  birds 
involved  by  species  and  the  dates  such 
birds  were  killed. 

This  is  accomplished  by  writing  the 
information  legibly  on  any  piece  of  paper 
and  attaching  this  to  the  birds  by  tying 
the  entire  group  together  or  placing  the 
birds  in  a  container  with  the  written  infor- 
mation. Again  the  maximum  number  of 
birds  involved  can  be  no  more  than  a 
possession  limit  per  person,  but  any 
number  of  people  may  leave  birds  with 
someone  else  provided  they  are  proper- 
ly tagged. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
hunters  may  not  leave  their  birds  with 
someone  else  in  the  field.  Each  hunter 
must  maintain  possession  of  his  or  her 
birds  until  no  longer  in  the  field. 

These  are  some  of  the  regulations 
which  may  cause  problems  for  a  hunter 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  careless- 
ness. Don't  end  an  otherwise  great  day 
in  the  duck  blind  with  a  citation  that 
familiarity  with  the  regulations  and  prop- 
er planning  would  have  prevented.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  wildlife  agent  to  enforce 
the  regulations  fairly  and  impartially.  It  is 
the  hunter's  duty  to  know  those  regula- 
tions and  to  abide  by  them. 
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Union  Pacific  Resources  Make 
Artificial  Reef  Donation 

Union  Pacific  Resources  presented 
Louisiana's  Artificial  Reef  Program 
with  a  check  for  $87,828.50  on  Oct.  1 , 
1998.  Representatives  from  UPR 
made  the  presentation  to  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Secretary  Jenkins  during  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission's  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing in  Baton  Rouge. 

Union  Pacific  has  recently  stopped 
production  on  an  offshore  oil  platform 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  check  will 
be  deposited  in  the  state's  Artificial 
Reef  Trust  Fund  and  used  for  moni- 
toring and  maintenance  of  the  obso- 
lete oil  platform  as  an  artificial  reef. 
The  number  of  artificial  reefs  main- 
tained by  the  Artificial  Reef  Program 
now  totals  74.  It  has  been  estimated 
50  to  70  percent  more  fish  reside 
within  the  vicinity  of  these  platforms 
than  the  neighboring  soft  mud  bot- 
tom. 

Secretary  Jenkins  said,  "The 
Artificial  Reef  Program  is  a  win-win 
situation.  Oil  companies  save  money, 
the  state  runs  a  program  at  no  cost  to 
taxpayers  and  the  fish  retain  their 
habitat." 

International  Paper  Funds  Black 
Bear  Program 

The  Black  Bear  Conservation 
Committee  (BBCC)  has  received  a 
$10,000  contribution  from 

International  Paper  for  education  and 
outreach  programs.  The  check  was 
presented  at  the  semiannual  meeting 
of  the  organization  held  in  Jefferson, 
Texas  in  September. 

The  meeting  attracted  biologist 
from    Louisiana,   Texas,   Arkansas, 


Mississippi,  Oklahoma  and 
Tennessee.  Attendees  represented 
timber  companies  timber  companies, 
federal  and  state  agencies,  conser- 
vation organizations  and  several  uni- 
versities. 

Bill  Hughes,  manager  of  Caddo 
Land  and  Timber  for  International 
Paper,  presented  the  check  to  BBCC 
Executive  Director  Paul  Davidson. 
International  Paper  owns  over  one 
million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  his- 
toric range  of  the  Louisiana  black 
bear. 

Founded  by  a  diverse  group  of 
biologists  in  1990,  the  BBCC  works 
to  restore  the  Louisiana  black  bear  to 
its  historic  range  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  east  Texas,  and  south- 
east Arkansas  through  educational 
activities,  research  and  active  habitat 
management.  The  group  is  driven 
by  a  genuine  commitment  to  bear 
restoration  and  works  through  part- 
nerships with  stakeholders,  credible 
science  driven  management,  coop- 
eration and  volunteer  participation. 

Reciprocal  Fishing  License 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  and  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department  have  final- 


ized a  reciprocal  recreational  fishing 
license  agreement  between  the  two 
states.  The  Commission  adopted 
the  decision  at  their  regular  monthly 
board  meeting  on  Sept.  3,  1998  at 
LDWF  headquarters  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

Under  the  agreement,  residents 
possessing  recreational  licenses  in 
their  home  state  may  fish  on  either 
side  of  waters  which  border  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  All  areas  of  Caddo 
Lake,  the  Toledo  Bend  Lake  project 
(including  the  spillway  outfall  and  the 
hydro  power  outfall  channels  below 
Toledo  Bend  Dam),  Sabine  Lake  and 
the  main  channel  of  the  Sabine  River 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Louisiana  are  now  open 
to  anglers  from  either  state,  regard- 
less of  where  their  licenses  are  held. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Sabine 
River  ship  channel  south  of  the  line 
between  Texas  Point  and  Louisiana 
Point  are  not  included  in  the  agree- 
ment. Persons  who  have  purchased 
non-resident  licenses  in  either  state 
are  also  permitted  to  fish  in  the 
boundary  waters.  Louisiana  resi- 
dents over  the  age  of  60  or  under  16 
may  fish  in  boundary  waters  without 
licenses.    Texas  residents  over  65 


Secretary  James  Jenkins  received  a  check  for  $87,828  for  the  Artificial  Reef  Program 
Trust  Fund  from  Union  Pacific  representatives  at  the  October  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  meeting. 
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years  of  age  or  younger  than  16  may 
fish  in  boundary  waters  without 
licenses. 

In  addition  to  boundary  water  privi- 
leges, residents  of  Texas  65  years  of 
age  or  older  or  under  1 6  years  of  age 
may  fish  in  all  Louisiana  waters  with- 
out a  fishing  license.  Likewise,  resi- 
dents of  Louisiana  65  years  of  age  or 
older  and  those  under  17  years  of 
age  may  fish  in  all  Texas  waters  with- 
out a  fishing  license.  Anglers  must 
have  a  birth  certificate,  driver's 
license  or  a  military  record  as  proof  of 
age. 

The  agreement  applies  only  to 
sport  fishing  licenses.  It  does  not 
apply  to  any  fishing  reciprocal  activity 
that  requires  a  specific  recreational 
gear  license  in  either  state,  such  as 
crab  traps,  crawfish  traps,  etc.  Other 
than  license  privileges,  a  fisherman 
must  follow  all  regulations  for  the 
state  in  which  he  is  fishing. 


Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board 
Receives  Award  for  Conservation 

The  LDWF  and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  present- 
ed an  award  Sept.  3,  1998  to  the 
Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board  for 
their  contribution  to  conservation. 
Two  years  ago  the  school  board 
agreed  to  a  five  year  free  lease  that 
allowed  LDWF  to  manage  180  acres 
of  school  board  land  under  the 
Natural  Areas  Registry  Program 
(NARP).  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Tangipahoa  Parish  Schools  Mark 
Kolwe,  who  accepted  the  award, 
said,  "We  are  proud  to  be  the  first 
school  board  in  the  state  to  register 
land  with  the  Natural  Areas  Registry 
Program.  We  wish  to  preserve  this 
unique  habitat  so  it  can  be  a  class- 
room for  many  generations  of  chil- 
dren to  come." 

The  school  board  is  currently  one 
of  60  private  and  public  landowners, 
comprising  81  registries  and  almost 
60,000  acres,  who  have  enrolled 
their  land  in  the  NARP.  Seventy 
species  of  endangered  or  threatened 
animals  and  43  species  of  endan- 
gered or  threatened  plants  currently 


Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board  Assistant  Superintendent  Mark  Kolwe  (third  from  left) 
received  a  plaque  from  LDWF  for  the  board's  contribution  to  conservation.  Kolwe  is  con- 
gratulated by  Gary  Lester,  LDWF  Natural  Heritage,  Nelwyn  Mclnnis,  The  Nature 
Conservancy  and  Latimore  Smith,  LDWF  plant  biologist. 


live  in  areas  registered  with  the 
NARP 

The  land  owned  by  the  school 
board  lies  adjacent  to  Sandy  Hollow 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  like 
Sandy  Hollow,  is  covered  with  lon- 
gleaf  pine.  The  school  board's  land 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
remaining  examples  of  longleaf  pine 
forest  in  southeastern  Louisiana. 

Latimore  Smith,  LDWF  plant  biolo- 
gist said,  "The  decline  of  longleaf 
pine  and  the  urgent  action  necessary 
to  protect  the  remainder  of  that 
resource  make  Tangipahoa  Parish 
School  Board's  generous  act  more 
than  just  a  gesture  of  goodwill  or  a 
nod  to  conservation.  They  have 
insured  that  180  acres  of  this  unique 
forest  type  are  not  lost. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Commission 

Members  Profiles 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  Chairman  Thomas 
Gattle  was  appointed  to  the 
Commission  by  Gov.  Mike  Foster  in 
Jan.  1997.  The  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  oversees 
activities  of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Most  mem- 
bers are  appointed  to  six  year  terms, 
one  to  a  four  year  term  concurrent 
with  the  governors.  Gattle  was  elect- 
ed by  the  board  to  the  position  of 
chairman  in  1998.  "I  have  enjoyed 
my  time  on  the  Commission,"  he 
said,  "I  have  learned  a  great  deal  so 
far  and  look  forward  to  continuing." 

Gattle  is  president  and  owner  of 
Terral  River  Service,  Inc.  based  in 
Lake  Providence,  Louisiana.  Terral 
River  Service  operates  barges  and 
terminals  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

A  Florida  native,  Gattle  came  to 
Louisiana  to  attend  Louisiana  Tech 
University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1975  with  a  degree  in  agricultural 
business.  Chairman  Gattle,  his  wife 
Edna  of  26  years  and  their  youngest 
son  Gabriel  reside  in  Lake 
Providence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gattle 
have  three  older  children. 

Chairman  Gattle  has  served  as 
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president  of  the  Louisiana  Feed  and 
Grain  Association  and  Ag  Leaders  of 
Louisiana  and  presided  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  Mid  South  Grain 
Shippers.  Currently,  Gattle  is  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  at 
Briarfield  Academy  in  Lake 
Providence. 

Chairman  Gattle  enjoys  the  out- 
doors, hunting  and  fishing.  Gattle 
says  Louisiana  is  the  perfect  place 
for  any  outdoor  activity.  He  added,  "I 
continually  stand  in  awe  of  the  diver- 
sity in  the  natural  resource  base  of 
our  state." 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  member  Daniel  J.  Babin 
was  originally  appointed  to  the 
Commission  by  Gov.  Mike  Foster  in 
July  1995  after  member  Tee  John 
Mialjevich  resigned.  Babin  was  then 
appointed  to  a  four  year  term  concur- 
rent with  the  governor's  beginning 
Jan.  1996  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission  during  1997.  Gov. 
Foster  said  of  his  appointee,  "The 
voice  of  our  commercial  seafood 
interests  will  always  be  heard  on  the 
Commission." 

Babin  is  manager  at  Scottco  of 
Dulac,  a  shrimp  processing  compa- 
ny. He  is  past  president  of  the  South 
Louisiana    Shrimpers   Association, 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Commission  Chairman 

Thomas  Gattle 


Louisiana  Shrimpers  Association  and 
American  Shrimp  Processors.  Babin 
also  sat  on  the  Governor's  Shrimp 
Task  Force  and  has  twice  been  nom- 
inated for  a  seat  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Fisheries  Management 
Council. 

Babin  is  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Houma,  Louisiana  where  he  current- 
ly lives  with  his  wife  Bernadette  of  28 
years.  He  is  a  1966  graduate  of 
Terrebone  High  School  and  a  1970 
graduate  of  Nicholls  State  College 
where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  history  and  psychology. 

Babin  enjoys  all  of  the  outdoor 
sports  Louisiana  has  to  offer.  He  is 
an  avid  hunter,  but  living  near 
Louisiana's  coast  allows  him  ample 
opportunity  for  his  favorite  pastime, 
salt  water  fishing. 

LCM  Helps  Find  Kids 

Missing:  Katy     Morales.  DOB: 

8/12/83  Missing  from  Lake  Wales, 
FL.  Sex:  Female.  Race:  White/Hisp. 
Height  5/5". Hair:  Brown.  Eyes: 
Brown.  Anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  this  child  should  call  the 
Polk  County  Sheriff's  Office  at 
9141/297-3125  or  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children  at  800/843-5678. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Commission  Member 

Daniel  J.  Babin 
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Christmas  Dip 

1/2  lb.  ground  venison  or  extra 

lean  ground  beef 
1/2  cup  onion  chopped  fine 
8  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 
1  1/2  teaspoons  chili  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
8  oz.  can  pork  and  beans, 

mashed 
1/2  cup  coarsely  grated  American 

cheese 
1  /4  cup  chopped  ripe  black 

olives 


1/2  cup  of  the  onion  in  the  skillet  and 
cook  5  minutes  over  moderately  high 
heat,  stirring  frequently,  until  lightly 
browned.  Stir  in  tomato  sauce,  chili 
powder  and  salt  and  bring  to  a  sim- 
mer. Stir  in  mashed  beans  and  sim- 
mer 3  to  4  minutes  to  blend  flavors. 
Turn  into  a  chafing  dish,  sprinkle 
with  cheese,  olives  and  remaining 
1/4  cup  onion.  Serve  with  taco 
chips. 

Cheese  Straws 


2  cups  grated  cheese  (sharp) 
1  stick  butter 
(blend  together) 
Add: 

Recipes  and  photograph  taken  from  The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  and 


Lightly  spray  a  heavy,  10-in.  skillet 
with  vegetable  cookware  spray  or 
use  a  nonstick  skillet.    Put  meat  and 


1  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  1/2  teaspoons  baking 

powder 
1/2  teaspoon  cayenne 

pepper 

Put  in  cookie  press  and  press  on 
cookie  sheet  in  little  strips  about 
3"  long  and  1"  wide.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  275  degrees  until 
light  brown.  Or  can  be  placed  in 
a  pan,  patted  down  and  cut  in 
straws  using  a  pie  crust  cutter. 

Ultimate  Brownies 

4  squares  unsweetened 

chocolate 
1  1/2  sticks  butter 

1  box  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  cup  flour 
1  teaspoon  baking 
powder 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Melt  chocolate,  butter  and 
brown  sugar  together  and  cool. 
Add  eggs  and  remaining  ingre- 
dients. Pour  into  8-inch  square 
pan  that  has  been  greased.  Bake 
at  350  degrees  for  30  minutes. 
Cool  at  least  1  hour  before  cut- 
ting. Serves  6. 

Hot  Wine  Punch 

6  oz.  can  frozen  orange  juice 

concentrate 
6  oz.  can  frozen  pink  lemon 

ade  concentrate 
4  (6oz.)  cans  water 

2  cups  port  wine,  red  or  white 
1/2  cup  honey 

1  orange,  sliced 
1  lime,  sliced 
Cinnamon  sticks 

Mix  ingredients,  except  cinna- 
mon sticks,  and  heat.  Serve  in  a 
mug  to  which  a  cinnamon  stick 
has  been  added.  Serves  6  to  8. 
Wild  Game  Cookbook 
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